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Imco W@W 


SPECIAL 


The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth 
products with that extra sales punch! 
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COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Ijt’S A FACT: more of the 
successful and quality- 
minded hearth bread and 
roll bakers use Interna- 
tional’s IMCO SPECIAL 
than any other brand. 
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These finely corrugated, precision-adjusted mill rolls turn 
] 


continually year-in and year-out—just one of the 


many steps in the production of the wo 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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air slide cars... 


we have ’em...we’ve had ’em for quite a while! 







If you are now...or expect to be... interested 






in shipments of bulk flour... call us... not 







only for bakery flour milled by bakery flour 






specialists ... but bulk shipment specialists, too! 


Commander 
Larabee 


First in bakery flours 
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Proposed Change in Millfeed 


Definitions Brings Protest 


CHICAGO—Strong objections have 
been registered with the Millers Na- 


tional Federation committee to the 
proposition of making the definition 
of wheat standard midds. synony- 
mous with wheat mill run. Those 
who are objecting state that in some 
areas these are distinct products, 
MNF said. 


Changes were recently proposed in 
the official definitions of wheat by- 
products for the consideration of the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials at its mid-October 
meeting. The proposals were devel- 
oped by a committee headed by 
Parks A. Yeats of the Oklahoma De- 
partment of Agriculture, who has 
played a leading role for years in 
the feed control group on questions 
having co do with millfeed 

The controversial proposed change 











States: 

The definition for Wheat Mixed Feed 
Paragraph » and Wheat Standard Mid 
dlings raph t mbined 
and revised as follow 

WHEAT MILL RUN consists whea 
bran and wheat short This { 1 t shal 
be obtained in the usual r ym 

mercial milling and sl ntain n 

mor than 9.5% of crude fiber (Wheat 

Mixed Feed or Wheat Standard Middlings 

may used as synonyn WHEAT 





DECISION ON LOWER 
FLOUR RATES DEFERRED 


ST. LOUIS — The executive com- 
mittee of the Southwestern Lines at 
a recent meeting took no action on 
the question of extending to flour the 
rate reductions that went into effect 
a year ago on wheat for export from 
points in southern Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas to Texas ports. The lower 
flour rate was asked by the Millers 
National Federation, through its traf- 
fic committee, and by a number of 
milling companies, at a hearing held 
in St. Louis Sept. 8 before the South- 
western Freight Bureau. The bureau 
took no action but referred the mat- 
ter to the executives. The next meet- 
ing of the executive group is sched- 
uled for January, 1959. 

















MILL RUN however the industr; ind 
Contro Officials should plan to liscon 
tinue their use by 1960 

Other recommendations of Mr 
Yeats’ committee include: 

The definition for Wheat Bran, Paragraph 
18 will remain h same a follows 

18. WHEAT BRAN is h Set yu r 
ering of the wheat kernel as sepa i 
ned and scoured wheat in the 

isu I ess 0 ymmercial milling 

(Adopted prior to 1928.) 

The MNF millfeed committee has 
not learned of any objection in the 
industry to the continuation of the 
above definition. 

The definition for Wheat Brown Sh 
gl - Bits 

nnit 
( v M ne ‘ 

WHI AT SHOI 

wl t ran 
eam 

, n the 

cial ne 

=} Wt 

I Middlings may be used as on 

r WHEAT SHORTS; hows he ir 

tr nd Control fficia i pla 
to discontinue their use by 

The MNF millfeed committee is 


disposed to go along with the changes 
proposed in the above definition. The 
question has been raised a couple of 
times as to whether it would be 
strictly necessary to go as high as 
6.5% as the crude fiber maximum 
in shorts, because of the resistance 
on the part of feed manufacturers to 
all ingredients with ec high fiber con- 
tent. However, thus far the com- 
ment has been more in the nature 
of a question than an objection. 


The rest of the rccommendations 
include: 
The definition for Wheat Feed Flour, 
Paragraph 224 shall be revised as follows 
WHEAT CLEARS or WHEAT FLOUR 


consists principally of wheat flour together 
with fine particles of wheat bran, wheat 
shorts, and the offal from the “tail of 
the mill or flour stream. This product 
shall be obtained in the usual process of 
commercial milling and shall contain not 
than 1.5% crude fiber. (The kind of 
may be used as a synonym, as 

Clears Hard Red Winter 


more 
wheat 
“Durum 
Clears etc.) 

The definition for Germ Meal 
6 follows 


Wheat 
shall be revised as 
GERM MEAL 
together with 
shorts. It 
protein 


Paragraph 225 
WHEAT 
wheat germ 
bran and wheat 
not less than 25% of 


consists of 
some wheat 
shall contain 
and 7% of 
Oil Cake 


nition for Wheat Germ 


MILLFEED, 


The def 
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Washington Report: 











USDA Gets Power to Approve 


PL 480 Barter Deals; D 


ision 


Near on Edible Oils for Kelief 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Corresp ent 


Barter 


WASHINGTON —The White 
House has delegated authority for 
approval of barter deals under the 
extension of Public Law 480 to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture al- 
though that agency has urged that 
final decisions on these matters be 


placed within the Bureau of the 
Budget. 
Basicall: this delegation of au- 


thority gives USDA the power to de- 
signate which material! s—either 
strategic or desirable—will be avail- 
able as barter commodities under the 
PL 480 program in a strictly bilateral 
exchange between this country and 
other nations for U.S. agricultural 
surpluses 

Proponents of barter have noticed 
that the extension legislation of PL 
480 failed to cite a requirement of 
additionality in the use of surpluses 
for barter deals, meaning that for- 
eign nations or their buyers would be 
required to certify that any U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses received through 
barter deals would be over and 
above their normal dollar buying and 
would not be transshipped to other 


areas 
On the other hand, the extension 
of PL 480, while it appears to have 


relaxed the “additionality” provision 
on barter contracts, provides USDA 
with broad extensive authority to fix 
its own ground rules. It now seems 
certain that “additionality,” while not 
specifically mentioned in the new PL 
480 extension, is certain to be of vital 
importance in approval of any bi- 
lateral deal. It would be wise not to 
expect any broad expansion of barter 
deals for this coming PL 480 year un- 
less they are strict bilateral arrange- 
ments between the U.S. and a foreign 
nation and where “additionality” ove 
and above normal or expected dollar 
sales can be clearly shown 


THE STAFF f re——— 


BREAC s 
GRAIN CONFERENCE 

STRASBOURG, FRANCE The 

International Grain Conference will 

be held at Strasbourg Oct. 13, start- 

ing at 8:30 a.m. at the Bourse de 

Commerce, Place de Lattre de Tas- 
signy Strasbourg 





KING MIDAS MILL 
STRUCK AT HASTINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Members of the 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
ers went on strike at the Hastings, 
Minn., plant of King Midas Flour 
Mills Oct. 6. The Hastings plant, on 
Oct. 7, was the only one on strike 
of four mills where an Oct. 6 strike 
deadline was set. The King Midas 
plant at Superior, Wis., continued 
operations without interruption as 
the strike deadline passed Oct. 6 
when the union made an offer at 
negotiations satisfactory to the com- 
pany. The other plants involved, In- 
ternational Milling Co. plants at 
Wabasha and New Prague, Minn., 
were still in operation Oct. 6. 








Oils 


WASHINGTON—W hether or 
not to make between 250 and 500 
million pounds edible soybean oil 
available for foreign and domestic 
donation program will be decided 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture this week. This would involve 
the equivalent of 25 to 50 million 
bushels soybeans. 


There is numerical strength within 
USDA for approval of the proposal, 
but the minority carries great weight 
with Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture. The minority objects to 
further ventures in this field and 
argues that it is more appropriate to 
hold the carryout of ap- 
proximately 90 million bushels of soy- 
Oct. 1 in their original 


expected 


beans as of 


form as insurance against a possible 
crop failure next year 
However, proponents of the oil 
donation program argue that in the 
face of the huge surplus of corn, 
OILS, page ) 





Increasing Export 
Flour Shipments 
At Vancouver 


VANCOUVER Export flour ship- 
ments are continuing to move in in- 
creasing quantities from this port fol- 
lowing the long tieup caused by the 
month-long longshore strike. Most of 
the Canadian exporters still have 
large credits from Manila to fill, but 
so far the number of regular liners 
available from here is limited. Ex- 
perters estimate that more than 
10,000 tons flour was waiting in stor- 
age and on the docks here for move- 
ment to countries around the Pacific 

Business to other countries border- 
ing the Pacific little change 
No more word has come out of Singa- 
pore and Malaya where Communist 
Chinese flour was reported being of- 
fered far under the best North Amer- 
ican ideas It is generally believed 
here that the volume of flour sold by 
the Chinese was not great, but still 
it poses a strong threat to established 
Canadian brands there 

Some sales to Central and South 
America were reported here, but the 
mills in the eastern part of Canada 
are reported to have secured the bus- 


show s 


iness. Very few shipments have been 
made from the west coast to such 
countries as Colombia for some time 
due to the financial situation there. 

Grain sales here during the week 
were also on a fairly limited scale 
with most interest shown in such 
items as flax but little in wheat. 


Ocean freight rates to the U.K. and 
Europe, while still very low, showed 
some signs of strengthening during 
the week. Vancouver grain shipments 
to the end of October were only 14,- 
598,000 bu. contrasting with 23,450,000 
bu. in the same period last season 
The drop is due entirely to the long- 
shore strike in September 
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A Look Ahead at the Surplus Problem 


CTIONS TAKEN BY Congress over the years 
A to deal with the problem of surpluses have 
been neither prophylactic nor therapeutic—they 
prevent nothing, neither do they cure. 

To support farm prices and farmers is some- 
thing akin to treating an important industry as 
a charity case. Certainly, farmers do not wish to 
be treated like economic deficients. Moreover, the 
giving away of millions of bushels around the 
world is no solution to the problem. Farmers are 
merely victims of their own successful enterprise, 
allied with favorable climatic conditions. 

Indeed, it is clear that the productive power 
of the U.S. is a cause for satisfaction and comfort 
when wars and rumors of wars are the order of 
the day. The U.S., with Canada, is the granary 
of the free world, no matter how much Russia 
strives to increase her output and to use the sur- 
pluses she is trying to create as weapons in the 
economic cold war. 

For instance, the USSR has a trade agreement 
with Yugoslavia calling for the delivery of 200,000 
tons of wheat a year. The Russians have reneged 
on the contract, obviously as an act of political 
punishment on the Yugoslavs. 

The Russians cannot plead their own needs, 
because when the Belgrade newspaper, Borba, 
printed this news, it significantly printed immed- 
iately below a dispatch from its correspondent in 
Moscow announcing that Russia was expecting a 
record wheat harvest. 

The U.S., on the other hand, does not play the 
game that way. A contract is a contract, no mat- 
ter the political differences which may arise sub- 
sequently between the supplier and the recipient. 

In the concern about surpluses, and their effect 
on the economic structure of the nation, we must 


not lose sight of the fact that surpluses can be a 
boon and a blessing—ask the people of India 
and the day may come when the U.S. will be 
fighting madly to increase production. 

Why? For years scientists have been saying 
that it can only be a matter of a few years before 
there will be more people in the world than food 
to feed them. The United Nations reports that in 
600 years’ time, if the present birth rate continues, 
there will be less than 11 square feet of land for 
each person to live on—and that includes the 
North and South Poles, every desert and every 
mountain top. 

This is a frightening prospect, not idle theory, 
but a statistical fact. 

However, the situation in a few hundred years 
time is of little concern to us right now when 
thinking about surpluses. But how about two 
decades hence? Today, there are 2,500 million 
people on earth—in 1978 there will be 4,000 mil- 
lion, according to the statisticians. And so in 20 
years time, the problem of an adequate food sup- 
ply will be really serious. 

True, scientists will come up with better pro- 
duction methods—the advances made by agricul- 
ture, in terms of greater growth of crops and 
better feeding livestock have been enormous in 
the past quarter of a century. But it is a pretty 
sure bet that we will not be worrying about sur- 
pluses in 1978—though we may be worrying on 
how to distribute them in an economic way. 

Thus will come the day when farming will be 
treated by those same economic laws which gov- 
ern every other enterprise. There will be no need 
to treat farmers any differently from other busi- 
nessmen and they certainly do not wish to be 
treated any differently. 


Another Flour Improver Scare in the Making 


EMEMBER SIR EDWARD MELLANBY and 

his mad dogs and crazy cats? Working in 
England, the scientist came up with the idea that 
Agene in flour was harmful to users and the re- 
sultant scare was such that the use of the product 
fell into discard. Yet, in all this time, nobody has 
really proved that Sir Edward was correct beyond 
a shadow of doubt. 

But beware the British. They’re at it again. 
Another scientist is taking pot shots at flour im- 
provers—he puts them in the same danger cate- 
gory as pesticides and insecticides—and he raises 
the possibility that they might be responsible for 
some disorders in the development of the brain. 

He is Prof. Benjamin S. Platt, director of the 
human nutrition research unit of Britain’s Medi- 
cal Research Council and professor of human nu- 
trition at London University. His warning came 
during a talk to the international study group on 
child neurology and cerebral palsy at Oxford. 

Prof. Platt described the various far-reaching 
effects which mighit be caused by wkat he chooses 
to call “small amounts of impurities” present in 
food. It was possible, he suggested, that not 
enough care was taken in the consideration of 
the effects of the “impurities’”’ which were added 
to food by accident or deliberately. He declared 


that not enough detail is known about the action 
of the substances he mentions. Pesticides, insecti- 
cides and flour improvers should be used with 
great caution until there is more knowledge about 
their effects, he said. 

We have a suggestion for the distinguished 
professor. He, too, should use great caution before 
sounding off on a subject about which knowledge 
is so limited—limited on his own admission. His 
statements were picked up by the public prints in 
several countries and inevitably the flour trade 
will receive some of the backwash. Prof. Platt 
should not make statements of this nature in 
public until he can give a categorical yea or nay 
answer to the question whether flour improvers, 
or anything else, affect the brain. 

Till he is able to do that, it were better he 
remain silent. Certainly, he is doing a grave dis- 
service to consumers by raising doubts and fears. 
By all means, let the scientific gentlemen pursue 
their investigations, but let them be assured that 
the suppliers of additives to the flour and bread- 
stuffs industries do exercise great caution, volun- 
tarily and compulsorily under the laws of the 
countries in which they operate. 

A half-story becomes a half-truth in the 
mouths of the half-knowledgable. 
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Fred F. Burns, 
Retired Mill 


Owner, Dies 


BURLINGAME, CAL Fred F. 
Burns, 74, retired flour mill owner 
who headed the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, for 32 years, died 
of a heart attack at his home in Bur- 
lingame, Oct. 4. 

Mr. Burns’ first connecticn with 
flour milling began in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, where he was associated with 
his brothers, R. L. and J. W. Burns, 
and W. H. Kinney, in the Hutchinson 
Mill Co., one of the pioneer mills in 
this area. In 1913, Mr. Burns moved to 
Caldwe'l, Kansas, as manager of the 
Border Queen Mill and Elevator Co., 
which the Hutchinson interests pur- 
chased at that time. Later the group 
acquired the Winfield (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., and Mr. Burns managed 
that operation 

In 1918 the Burns brothers in asso- 
ciation with L. B. Young, Kansas 
grain man, formed the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co. which took over the 
three mills. Mr. Young became presi- 
dent and Fred Burns returned to 
Hutchinson as vice president and gen- 
eral manager. The corporation later 
acquired the Empire Milling Co., 
Newton, and the Kingman (Kansas) 
Mills. Later Mr. Burns became presi- 
dent of the company succeeding Mr 
Young. The firm maintained its head- 
quarters in Hutchinson for about 10 
years before moving to Wichita. 

In October, 1950, the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co. purchased the capital stock of 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. and Mr 
Burns retired from that company 
Three months later he was elected 
president and general manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, by 
the directors of the company follow- 
ing a proxy battle between stockhold- 
ers, and served as interim head of 
that company until the election of 
Elmer W. Reed as president in Octo- 
ber, 1951. 

Mr. Burns served as a member of 
the executive committee of the Mill- 


ers National Federation for two 
years in 1929-30. 

Mr. Burns is survived by his wid- 
ow, Mrs. Gertrude Burns; two sons, 


Ewing I. Burns, who is manager of 
flour sales for the Quaker Oats Co. 
at Sherman, Texas, and Jed W. 
Burns, Los Angeles, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Peggy Fitzgerald, Midland, Tex- 


as 
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Continental Baking, 
Omar Discuss 
Possible Merger 


OMAHA, NEB.—The possible sale 
of Omar, Inc., to the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Rye, N.Y., is being discussed. 
W. J. Coad, Jr., Omar president, said 
no agreement has been reached. 

In the fiscal year ended June 28, 
Omar had sales of $39,176,202 and net 
profit of $116,041, equal to 42¢ a 
share. It operates sales routes through 
six Midwestern states and has bak- 
eries at Omaha, Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee, and Columbus, Ohio. It has 
nearly 4,000 employees. 

Continental Baking’s sales in 1957 
totaled $307.876,750 and its net in- 
come $7,761,715, or $2.52 a share. It 
has 74 bakeries in 29 states. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
TO BUY WHEAT? 


WINNIPEG — Trade reports indi- 
cate that South Africa is in the mar- 
ket for a sizeable amount of Cana- 
dian wheat. It is rumored that nego- 
tiations for the sale will be completed 
this week. In 1956 South Africa 
bought Canadian wheat valued at al- 
most $9 million. The in- 
volve high grade wheat only but 
there is no indication to date of the 
amount that will be transacted al- 
though it is said to be sizeable. 


deal will 





Canadian Exports 
In August Rise 
Despite Strike 


WINNIPEG Despite the west 
coast longshoremen’s strike which in- 
cluded the last 10 days of August, ex- 
port clearances of Canadian wheat 
and flour in the first month of the 
1958-59 crop year totalled slightly 
more than 26 million bushels. This 
was 800,000 bu. better than July and 
exceeded the 10-year average for the 


William M. Steinke 


MINNEAPOLIS William M 
Steinke is the new president of Rus- 


; “ sell-Miller Milling C and 
month of August. The over-all figure, _ Pp a ee 


: Heffelfinger, past president, 
according to the statistics branch of en ae » 
ee = : has been elevated to the position of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for hairm f the board. Mr. Steinke 
Canada, included 2.9 million bushels “o™ *” © yee Rages! natipacale ato 
a ea at . ' . had been executive vice president 
in the form of flour. The { ffiliate of F. H. P 
Sie he firm, an affiliate of F. ea- 
British Commonwealth countries 


vey & Co., held its annual stockhold- 
ers’ and directors’ mecting Sept. 30 
Other action taken by the stockhold- 
ers and @ included 
of: 

Marcus W. K. Heffelfinger, assis- 
tant secretary, to the position of vice 
president and assistant to the presi- 
dent, and a member of the board of 
directors 

Gordon T. Leech, assistant 
troller, to the position of 
assistant treasurer and assistant con- 
troller 

John A. Hunter to the position of 
assistant secretary of American Grain 
Elevator division, Buffalo. Mr. Hunt- 


took 1,927,000 bu. in the form of flour 
and, of this, slightly more than 1 
million bushels went to the U.K. Ca- 
nadian flour during the month of Au- 
gust was cleared to 48 different des- 
tinations. 

The outward movement of wheat 
included slightly more than 9 mil- 
lion bushels to the U.K.; 4,749,000 to 
Japan; 2,301,000 to the Netherlands; 
1,853,000 to Switzerland; 1,612,000 to 
Germany, and 1,489,000 bushels to 
Denmark. 

Canadian oat exports during August 
amounted to a mere 85,000 bu. and 
72,000 bu. of this went to the U.S 


irectors election 


con- 
secretary, 


Barley exports were barely ahead of er is presently traffic manager of 
August last year with clearances of the division 

2,682,000 bu. This included 902,000 The directors also honored E. S 
bu. to the U.S., and 1,713,000 to the Decker and W. L. Brisley, two of 


U.K. 


28.2 Million Lb. Flour Ordered 
For Welfare Distribution Abroad 


WASHINGTON—Orders to process Commodity Corp.-owned wheat into 
28,240,000 Ib. all-purpose flour for donation to U.S. private welfare organiza- 
tions abroad were given to mills by the U.S. Department of Agriculture Oct. 6 
Deliveries are to be made on or before Nov. 3 fcr shipment through Atlantic 
or Gulf ports. Since Jan. 1 approximately 19.7 million pounds CCC-owned 
wheat have been scheduled for processing into 879,341,000 lb. flour for USDA 
foreign and domestic donation programs. Details of the awards are appended 


the company’s former executives and 





Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib 
Burrus Mills, Inc. ..... .Dallas or Ft. Worth 2,500,000 100 $0.027 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co Omaha 500,000 100 12 
Grand Island Neb 500,000 100 12 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. .............Wichita, Kansas 1,000,000 100 12 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Hutchinson 11,000,000 100 10 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co ie Omaha 1,000,000 100 13 
Shawnee Milling Co. ...... ; Shawnee, Okla 320,000 100 08 
General Mills, Inc. ....... . Wichita Falls, Texas 1,000,000 100 07 
1,000,000 100 09 
El Reno, Okla 800,000 100 08 
800,000 100 13 
Amarillo, Texas 500.000 100 06 
500,000 100 it 
Hopkinsville, Ky 600,000 100 16* 
600,000 100 1° 
Flour Mills of America, Inc ..New Braunfels, Texas 1,000,000 100 
Kansas Milling Co. ..... : Wichita, Kansas 1,000,000 100 08 
1,000,000 100 2 
Hunter Milling Co Wellington, Kansas 1,400,000 100 08 
Ckeene Milling Co Okeene, Okla 720,000 100 0s 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. . -Alton, lil. 500,000 100 05 


*Credit 


George 
7 _ 





William M. Steinke Elected 
President of Russell-Miller 





Marcus W. K. Heffelfinger 


directors, who retired this year 


Their combined tenures of service 
with Russell-Miller totaled 74 years 

Mr. Decker, 42 years of service, 
was secretary, assistant treasurer 
and a director of the firm. Mr. Bris- 
ley, 32 years of service, was vice 


president in charge of terminal] mer- 
chandising, general manager of Elec- 


tric Steel Elevator division and a 
director 

Mr. Steinke has been associated 
with F. H. Peavey & Co. and af- 
filiates since 1914. He is a former 
vice president and co-manager of 
King Midas Flour Mills. He started 


in the Peavey system as a flour sales- 


man. In 1920 Mr. Steinke became a 
district sales manager. He moved up 


to a vice presidency in 1941. 
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Export Program Sales 
Of Wheat, Flour 
Reported by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that wheat and wheat-flour 
including International Wheat Agree- 
ment sales, registered for export pay- 
ment with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. by commercial ex»norters during 
the week Sept. 24-30, 1958, were as 
follows: 

Wheat under the payment-in-kind 
program, for the week 2892735 bu.; 
cumulative sinco July 1, 1958, 68,953,- 
115 bu 

Flour under the cash payment pro- 
gram, for the week 630511 cwt 
(1,459,506 bushels wheat-equ valent) 
cumulative s'nce July 1, 1958, 6,674,- 
686 ewt. (15 450 562 bu. wheat equiva 


sales, 


lent). Cumulative sales for the cor 
responding period a year ago. begir 
ning July 1, 1957, totaled 51,247,927 
bu. of wheat and 6,631,924 cwt. of 
flour 


between buyers and 
the stipulation of 
concerned 
nsummated 


By agreement 
sellers, usually at 
the importing c 
certain transactions are c 


intries 


for recording against annual guaran- 
teed quantities under IWA. Other 
transactions are concluded outside 


ment 
recordings of 


the wheat agre 


Cumulative U.S 


transactions through Sept. 30 
amounted to 26,449,000 bu. against 
the U.S. guaranteed quantity for the 


current crop year of 128,717,000 bu 
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Pillsbury Will Spend $1 Million 
On Springfield Plant Expansion 


Si \ GFIELD, ILL.—The Pills- 
bury co. Will invest “well over a 
lion dollars” to expand produc- 
1 facilities at its Springfield 
plant, President Paul S. Gerot an- 
nounced here Oct. 6. “The major 
pr jects,” Mr. Gerot said, “are ex- 
.nsion of our turbo milling opera- 
ion, installation of large storage 
bins and special equipment for bulk 
handling of flour, and new packag- 
ing equipment.” 


Mr. Gerot said these, plus numer- 
ous other projects planned here, mean 
the Springfield plant will get a large 
share of the $7 million Pillsbury will 
spend on plant improvement during 
its fiscal year ending May 31, 1959. 

Mr. Gerot was in Springfield for a 
Pillsbury board of directors meeting. 
He said that the board was holding 
its regular monthly meeting in 
Springfield to gain a closer insight 
into the operation there and to be- 
come better acquainted with the 
community. 

Mr. Gerot cited the Springfield 
plant—the company’s largest—as an 
illustration of Pillsbury growth. Built 
in 1930, the plant has been expanded 
from a one-product flour mill to a 
multi-plant operation producing 20 
consumer baking mixes, 125 commer- 
cial bakery mixes, 29 institutional 
products, and more than 100 differ- 
ent brands of flour. Employment has 
increased from 400 to approximately 


20.2 Million Sacks 


Flour Produced 
During August 


WASHINGTON 
duction in August 
sacks, averaging 963,000 sacks a 
working day, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce has reported. This com- 
pared with an average output a 
working day of 929,000 sacks in July 
and 924,000 sacks in August, 1957. 

Wheat flour mills in August oper- 
ated at 87.7% of capacity, compared 
with 84.7 and 85.2%, respectively, 
for July and August, 1957. 

Flour mills in August ground 46,- 
266,000 bu. wheat, compared with 
16,862,000 bu. in July. Wheat offal 
output was 382,032 tons. 

Rye flour production in August was 
173,000 sacks. Rye grindings were 
398,000 bu. and 2,241 tons rye offal 
were produced. 





Wheat flour pro- 
was 20,220,000 


These figures represent the pro- 
duction of all commercial mills in 
the U.S. About 97% of the totals 


were reported by 282 mills having a 
daily capacity of 401 sacks or more 
and the balance estimated. The esti- 
mated portion is based on a survey 
of the smaller mills in 1950. 
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MANAGER APPOINTED 

CUNNINGHAM, WASH. — J. D. 
Stevens has assumed duties as man- 
ager of the Kahlotus Elevator Co., 
Connell, Wash., filling the vacancy 
created by the retirement of J. M. 
Robbins. Mr. Stevens was formerly 
manager of the Cunningham Eleva- 
tor Co. plant for six years. Ill health 
forced Mr. Robbins to retire after 
serving 16 years at the Kahlotus 
plant, the last 11 as manager. He 


came to Kahlotus area in 1908 and 
farmed until 1934. 





1,200, and the annual payroll has 
risen from $460,000 to $5,700,000 

Pillsbury products made in Spring- 
field currently result in 580 million 
purchases each year in grocery stores 
and bakeries, Mr. Gerot said. M: 
Gerot said that growth and expan- 
sion are possible only when produc- 
tion costs are kept competitive with 
industry costs. Competitive costs, he 
said, mean growth, stability and mo 
jobs. 
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Galvin Estimates 
283.4 Million Bu. 


Spring Wheat Crop 


CHICAGO—Spring wheat produc- 
tion on Oct. 1 is estimated at 283,- 
414,000 bu. by C. M. Galvin, statis- 
tician with Francis I. DuPont & Co. 
This compares with his estimate of 
275,973,000 bu. on Sept. 1 and the 
government forecast of 275,696,000 
bu 

The slight upward revision, Mr. 
Galvin said, resulted from mederate- 


ly higher yields in the Red River 
Valley area of North Dakota. The 
quality of the grain is good, and 


there is no rust damage of any con- 
sequence this season, he reported. 


Here is the forecast for other 
crops: 
Corn: Production is estimated at 


3,569,096,000 bu., compared with a 
forecast of 3,524,928,000 bu., on Sept. 
1 and the government estimate of 
3,588,766,000 bu. The modest upward 
revision occurred mainly in the cen- 
tral corn belt states. Weather for 
maturing the crop during the month 
has been generally favorable. Yield 
per acre estimated at 48.8 compared 
with 46.8 in 1957 and a 10-year aver- 
age (1947-56) of 38.8 bu. Quality of 
the crop is expected to be good and 
for the most part safe from any seri- 
ous frost damage. 

Soybeans: Production was revised 
upward again to 565,494,000 bu., com- 
pared with an estimate of 554,381,000 
bu. on Sept. 1 and the government 
estimate of 560,776,000 bu. Weather 
conditions were generally ideal for 
developing and maturing the crop 
during September. The yield per acre 
of 24.2 bu. is a new record high. 
Harvesting is underway throughout 
the belt and the quality thus far is 
fully up to expectations. 

Southwest Winter Wheat Acreace: 
A preliminary survey in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Colo- 
rado indicates that the combined 
seeded acreage will approximate /5,- 
337,090 ccmpared with 25,427,000 
acres seeded a year ago. Colorado, 
Kansas and Nebraska were slightly 
less while Texas and Oklahoma 
showed very modest increases. 
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Hole-in-One ... Again 


NEW YORK—E. L. Timberman, 
Continental Baking Co., Bronxville, 
N.Y., was mentioned on the sport 
page of the local newspapers when 
he shot a hole-in-one recently at a 
Bakers Club, Inc., golf party at the 
Siwanoy Country Club, Bronxville. 
The ace was scored on the 191-yard 
13th hole with a perfect 4 iron shot. 
This was the second ace claimed by 
Mr. Timberman in approximately 40 
years of golfing. 
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CHURCHILL SETS 
NEW RECORD 


WINNIPEG — A new record of 
nearly 17 million bushels wheat 
cleared from the Port of Churchill in 
the current shipping season to Sept. 
29, and at least seven more vessels 
were to load wheat cargoes prior to 
the close of navigation this month. 
When the season ends at least 55 ves- 
sels will have cleared for overseas 
destinations. It is anticipated the to- 
tal clearances from the northern port 
this year will exceed 20 million 
bushels. 





Pakistan Authorized 
To Buy More Wheat 


WASHINGTON—Pakistan has re- 
ceived an authorization to finance 
purchase of an additional $593,000 
worth of wheat under Title I of Pub- 
lic Law 480. Announcement of this 
additional purchase, which amounts 
to 9,500 metric tons wheat, was made 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The original authorization was 
announced earlier. 

Authorization No. 15-28, as amend- 
ed, provides for financing the pur- 
chase of $38,594,000 worth, or ap- 
proximately 626,500 metric tons, of 
wheat or flour. 

Approximately 53,000 metric tons 
wheat remain to be purchased. De- 
tails about purchasers may be obtain- 
ed from M. G. Dastgir, commercial 
secretary, Embassy of Pakistan, 2315 
Massachusetts Ave. NW., Washington 
6 DS 





SUBJECT MATTER TO BE PRESENTED 
AT THE CONFERENCE ON 
STORED GRAIN INSECTS AND 
THEIR CONTROL 


Oct. 21-24, 1958 
Little Theater, K-State Union 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 
REGISTRATION 
Beginning Tuesday morning at 10 in Lobby 
of the K-State Union. 
SESSION TUESDAY AFTERNOON, OCT. 21 
Greetings to the conference 
Purpose and objectives of the conference. 
Insect structures as related to insect iden- 
tification and control. 
Growth and development of insects. 
Identification and habits of the 
stored grain insects. 
Methods for detecting insect infestations in- 
side the grain kernels. 
SESSION WEDNESDAY MORNING, OCT. 22 


Sources of insect infestations in grain stored 
on the farm and in commercial storage 


common 


facilities. 
Effects of geographical location on in- 
festation. 
Effects of temperature and moisture on 


populations of stored grain insects. 
Grain damaging dermestids. 


SESSION WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
ocT. 22 


Aeration of grain stored in commercial 
storage. 

Effects of heating, cooling and drying of 
grain on the insects. 

Management practices in insect control. 

Protective treatments to grain. 


The Indian-meal moth problem. 

SESSION THURSDAY MORNING, OCT. 23 
General aspects of fumigation. 

Types and characteristics of fumigants. 
Methods of application of fumigants. 
Recirculation of fumigants. 


SESSION THURSDAY AFTERNOON, OCT. 23 

Fumigation efficiency as affected by grain 
storage facilities. 

Fumigation efficiency as affected by insect 
populations. 

Fumigation efficiency as affected by the 
type and condition of the grain. 

Fumigation efficiency as affected by the 
chemicals used. 


BANQUET IN THE BALLROOM OF THE 
K-STATE UNION AT 6:00 P.M. 


SESSION FRIDAY MORNING, OCT. 24 


Basis for control recommendations. 

Safe handling of fumigants. 

Federal and State Controls with respect to 
labeling, selling and residues. 

Panel for questions on fumigation. 
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Leading Flour 
Sales Executive, 


Gordon Wood, Dies 


KANSAS CITY—Gordon B. Wood, 
65, for many years a leading flour 
sales executive in the Southwest, died 
Oct. 5 at Bethany Hospital, Kansas 
City, after an illness of several 
months. 

Mr. Wood retired in June, 1957, as 
general sales manager for Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, and 
previously he had been vice president 
and sales manager for the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. Mr. 
Wood traveled widely during his 40 
years in flour sales and was well 
known to flour buyers in almost ev- 
ery region of the U.S. He had a wide 
reputation in milling as one of the 
industry’s top flour salesmen. 

Born in Chicago 

Born in Chicago, Mr. Wood entered 
the flour business after serving as a 
second lieutenant in the Air Force 
in World War I. He joined the Mid- 
land company as a salesman in Iowa 
territory in 1919 and in 1924 went to 
the Newton, (Kansas) Milling and 
Elevator Co. as sales manager and 
later assumed responsibilities at the 
Blackwell, Oklahoma, and Halstead, 
Kansas, mills of the Midland com- 
pany. In 1927 he became sales man- 
ager and later vice president of Mid- 
land in Kansas City and served in 
that capacity until ill health forced 
him to resign in 1948. 

After surgery, Mr. Wood regained 
his health and returned to the flour 
business as general sales manager for 
FMA in Kansas City. 


Active in MNF 
Mr. Wood was a member of the 
sales education committee of the 


Millers National Federation for many 
years and chairman of the commit- 
tee for two terms. He assisted in the 
preparation of the federation’s sales 
education bulletins. 

A 30-year member of the American 
Seciety of Bakery Engineers, Mr. 
Wood also was a member of the 
American Legion, Forty & Eight So- 
ciety, Military Order of the World 
Wars, and the Advertising and Sales 
Executive Club of Kansas City. He 
was a Mason and a member of the 
Methodist Church of North Kansas 
City. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Ruth 
Wood, two daughters, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Mertel, San Rafael, Cal., and Mrs. 
Marylyn Cousins, Overland Park, 
Kansas, and two sons, Dr. Robert 


Wood, New York, and John D. Wood 
of Beaumont, Texas. 
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Ft. Defiance Mill 
Destroyed by Fire 


FT. DEFIANCE, VA.—The Ft. De- 
fiance Mill, historic landmark here, 
was destroyed by fire recently. James 
E. Grove, owner, estimated that dam- 
ages, including the building and its 
contents, would exceed $50,000. 

Housed in the structure were 6,000 
bu. wheat, 100 bbl. flour and other 
mill products. The cause of the fire 
has not been determined. The struc- 
ture was erected before the Civil 
War, probably about 1840, Mr. Grove 
said. 

Operation of the mill was unique 
in that no motors were used except 
the water pump which was powered 
by electricity. All the equipment was 
operated by water power. 
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Abilene Mills 
Building New 


Grain Terminal 


ABILENE, KANSAS Construc- 
tion has started on a new 2,048,000 
bu. grain terminal installation of the 
Abilene Flour Mills Co. The contrac- 
ter has started excavation work south 
of the parent mill site, and plans call 
for completion of the project in time 
to start receiving wheat by next 
April. 

This new storage and terminal fa- 
cility will just about double the capa- 
city of all the present mills and ele- 
vators in Abilene, the firm said. In 
addition to the storage space, it will 
be equipped with all the latest termi- 
nal machinery, capable of handling 
14,000 bu. (about seven railroad cars) 
of grain per hour. 

Details Given 

In addition to track scales, com- 
plete car unloading equipment, and 
new facilities for unloading and han- 
dling local wheat, the new installa- 
tion will be connected with the main 
mill by overhead cross spouts that 
can deliver grain in either direction. 

There will be a total of 72 tanks, 
each 142 ft. high, with a headhouse 
atop them that will bring the total 
overall height to approximately 200 
ft.—the highest structure in Abilene. 
The tanks will be constructed in three 
rows. 

The over-all length of the new con- 
struction will be 375 ft. It will be 
considerably longer than a _ football 
field. The unused portion of the site 
will be blacktopped for parking areas 
The new installation will be of great 
advantage in handling the rush of 
local crop storage from the standpoint 
of both space and speed, the firm said. 

Total Capacity 

The new terminal brings the total 
storage of Abilene Flour Mills Co. to 
4,630,000 bu. and to a high place in 
the industry in the comparison of 
wheat storage to daily flour capacity, 
the firm said. The company describes 
the terminal as part of a five year 
expansion and rebuilding program. A 
new laboratory, described as one of 
the most modern and efficient in the 
Midwest, was recently completed 
along with a new warehouse. 

A completely new electrical 
tem is being installed throughout the 
mill with many new automatic con- 
trols. The plans also call for addition- 
al new construction, rebuilding and 
new equipment during the next three 
years. 


SyYS- 


OF LIFE 
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Exports Increase 

WINNIPEG—Overseas' clearances 
of Canadian wheat and flour climbed 
to 6,620,000 bu. for the week ended 
Oct. 2 to exceed the previous week’s 
total by 2,320,000 bu. Flour accounted 
for 629,000 bu. of the total and in- 
cluded the equivalent of 210,000 bu. 
for International Wheat Agreement 
countries. Comparative totals for the 
previous week were 1,292,000 and 
729,009 bu., respectively, as flour. 

Wheat, aggregating 1,385,000 bu., 
was cleared to four IWA countries. 
Germany was the destination for 562,- 
000 bu., while 412,000 cleared to Ja- 
pan; 376,000 to the Netherlands, and 
35,000 bu. to Ireland. 

Class 2 exports amounted to 4,606,- 
000 bu. and included 3,805,000 for the 
U.K. Clearances to Belgium totaled 
520,000 bu., while 146,000 went to 
Venezuela; 107,000 to Japan; 23,000 


to the Netherlands, and the remain- 
der to Rhodesia. 








SELF-RISING FLOUR 
SALES AID SHOW 


CHICAGO —A_ new presentation, 
involving more sales aids for self- 
rising flour, will be unveiled by Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, at a meet- 
ing of millers in Nashville, Tenn., 
Oct. 8. The Victor team will move to 
Charlotte, N.C., Oct. 9; Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 10, and will appear in Min- 


neapolis Oct. 13. The presentations 
will conclude in Chicago Oct. 14. 
Present at the showings — entitled 


RSVP—will be Rothe Weigel, presi- 
dent; Morris Stanley, director of 
sales and vice president; Glen Fite, 
the star of the show; Elwood Myers, 
advertising manager, and Jesse A. 
Meininger of the technical service 
department. 





Pillsbury Feed Mill 
Damaged by Fire 


MINNEAPOLIS Fire recently 
damaged production equipment in the 
feed mill of the Pillsbury Co. at Col- 
ton, Cal. Cause of the fire has not yet 
been determined. Fire walls in the 
building confined damage to the ma- 
chinery section. Warehouse and feed 
storage areas were undamaged. Pills- 
bury plants in other areas will ship 
manufactured feeds to Colton for de- 
livery to feeders and dealers. 

G. R. Peterson, general manager of 
the company’s feeds division, has an- 
nounced plans to continue service to 
customers in the area. 
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MNF Executive Committee Reviews 
Activities; Elects New Member 


CHICAGO Various reports were 
considered by the executive commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion during a recent meeting at Chi- 
cago. The committee also elected El- 
lis D. English, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, to fill the 
vacancy in its membership which was 
created by the resignation of Henry 
D. Pahl 

Dr. H. H. Schopmeyer, 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the technical committee, ap- 
peared before the executive commit- 
tee in behalf of a recommendation by 
his committee for establishing a mill- 
ing research fellowship at the govern- 


Interna- 


ment research laboratory at Peoria, 
Ill. In the discussion that followed, 
it was brought out that the milling 


industry had not made formal recom- 
mendations relative to milling re- 
search pi consideration of 
the Peoria laboratory director 


ects for 


Authorization Given 

The 
ized ar 
mittee to act on 


executive committee author- 

lirected the technical com- 
behalf of MNF in 
this field. Dr. Schopmeyer agreed 
that his committee should assume 
this responsibility, and he is planning 
a meeting to consider a milling re- 


search program to be recommended 
to the Peoria laboratory director. The 
executive committee deferred action 
on the fellowship proposal until the 

eting of the board of directors 


May n 


SO as t 


enable the entire board mem- 





Philip S. Duff Named President 
Of Minneapolis Grain Exchange 





Philip S. Duff 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Philip S. Duff, 
vice president, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., was elected president of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, suc- 


ceeding G. W. P. Heffelfinger, vice 
president, F. H. Peavey & Co. Mr 
Duff has been a member of the ex- 


change board of directors since 1948. 
He will be the 66th president in the 
exchange’s 77-year history. 

E. E. Quinn, vice president, Benson 
Quinn Co., was elected second vice 
president, representing commission 
merchants. 

Directors reelected for two-year 
terms were: Allan L. Burdick, presi- 
dent, Burdick Grain Co., representing 
shippers; C. H. McCarthy, president 








E. E. Quinn 


McCarthy Bros. Co., representing 
merchants; Stuart F 
Seidl, vice president, Rahr Malting 
Co., representing maltsters; Robert L 
Searles, president, Minneapolis Grain 
Futures Assn., representing futures 
interests; P. Norman Ness, vice presi- 
dent, International Milling Co., repre- 
senting futures. E. J. Barry, vice pres- 


commission 


ident, Farmers Union Grain Termi- 
nal Assn., was elected to the board 
for a two-year term representing 
terminals. 

Members of the board of arbitra- 
tion reelected for two years are F 
H. Murrin and W. C. Olson; and re- 


elected to the board of appeals art 
M. R. Walsh and E. C. Bergfalk 


bership to cons 
the means which 
to finance it 

Elmer W 


project and 
required 


Reed, Ka ling Co., 


Wichita, chairman of t! isporta- 
tion committee, reported vari- 
ous issues on which his 1ittee 
had been asked by industry bers 
to take action. The transp tion 
committee was commended its 
work and directed to continue along 
the lines which have been follows 
John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas, presented de- 
tailed report relative to the new mill 
changes in the planning stage it 


Manhattan 
considered 


State College, 

ymmittee 
this subject, and 
these will 


next meeting 


Kansas 
The executive c 
various 
it is expected that 
be resolved at its 


aspects of 


issues 


Review Presented 

The executive committee was given 
a full scale review of the new medi- 
cal, dental and public health program 
of Wheat Flour Institute, which has 
been developed the past few months 
by the institute staff in line with a 
directive last winter by the 
committee presentation was 


issued 


The 


made by J. L. Rankin, Pillsbury Co 
Minneapolis, chairman of the insti- 
tute committee, and by Howard W 
Lampman, executive director of the 
institute, with the assistance of John 
J. Sherlock and Miss Ruth Behnke 
of the institute staff. Substantially 
the same presentation will be made 
Oct. 29 at the convention of the 
American Bakers Assn., and later at 


milling industry 
the MNF Wash- 


meetings of the 
Herman Fakler of 


ington office stated that a number 
of administrative problems with re- 
spect to farm legislation would be 
coming up in the near future for con- 


that the committee 
federation would 


sideration, and 
on agriculture of the 


meet Oct. 3 to consider the policy t 
be followed on such matters as re- 
newal of the international wheat 


agreement and the 
vise the wheat price support program 


proposals to re- 


so as to eliminate terminal market 
basing points. In the course of this 
discussicn, the executive committee 
adopted a resolution which put the 


federation on record as strenuously 
barter deals between the 
and foreign countries if they ad- 


opp Ss ne 


US 


versely affect flour exports from the 
US 

Several other subjects were consid- 
ered by the executive committee, in- 
cluding relationships between the 


ind the wheat grow- 


legislative 


milling industry 
prospective 

weights and measures problems, mill- 

feed definitions, and the make-up 

the civil defense milling 

committee 


ers, issues, 


idvisory 
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CARGILL ADDS TOWBOAT 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 


The 3.200 h p 


towboat Claude Tully has been 1dded 
to the river fleet of Cargo Carriers 
Inc., transportation subsidiary ol 
Cargill, Inc. The craft was built i 
1951 and is slightly larger and more 
powerful than the tor vessel Car- 
crosst i towD st identical 
design that was pr usly the larg- 
est in Cargills ! 

Under the command of Fred Inman 
and E. F. Thomas, captains, the Tull 
will operate between terminals and 
river houses on the Mississippi and 


its tributaries at Minneapolis and St 


Paul, Port Cargill on the Minnesota 
St. Louis and the company’s export 
elevators at Baton Rouge, La., and 
Port Arthur, Texas 





ees 


| pan prices remained fairly 

| pe and sales dropped almost 
out of sight in most markets across 
the country in the seven-day period 
ending Oct. 6. Major bakeries and 
jobbers, for the most part, have am- 
ple supplies on which to draw until 


well into 1959 and are not inclined 
to extend at going price levels. 
Most of the week's activity cen- 
tered on heavy production at the 
mills, with the run exceeding five 
days almost without exception to sat- 
isfy the brisk demand for shipping 
orders. The heavy grind, now under 
way for several weeks, has finally 


caught up with millfeed demands. As 
a result, offal prices weakened in 
most areas last week, affering mills 
idded reason for keeping flour quo- 
tations steady. In addition, there was 
aggressive demand for high protein 
wheat in the major markets, with 
mills buying up all available offerings 


to meet their expanded production 
runs. 
The active pace of wheat trading 


tended to bid up cash premiums and 
in turn giving a stronger 
tone to flour prices. With prices of 
flour already above levels at which 
bakers made purchases in August and 
September, there was little left to 
stimulate additional bookings. 

The net result was almost total 
lack of interest in flour buying, and 
sales in the Southwest dropped to 
14% of five-day milling capacity. Bus- 
iness was little better in the central 
where sales were reported at 
barely 20% of capacity, and in the 
spring wheat mills area, where the 
total for the week was 67% of five- 
day milling capacity. 

Production by mills cf the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 116% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
114% the previous week and 108% a 
year (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: There was little inter- 
est in bakery flour sales locally the 
past week, with most of the atten- 
tion still centered on heavy produc- 
tion and excellent shipping directions. 
Although one large firm was still 
down for repairs, cutting the total 
run for the week, production for the 
remaining mills continued to exceed 
five days. 

Bakery flour prices declined 3¢ for 
the week and another 2¢ Oct. 6, but 
remained at levels higher than those 
at which buying occurred earlier in 
the crop year. With buyers amply 
supplied until the first of 1959, there 
was little interest in sales. At the 
same time, bakers continued to draw 
heavily on old balances. 

The competition for spring wheat 
clears, acute for several weeks, ap- 


wheat costs, 


states, 


ago. 


peared to become even more intense 
last week, with prices generally high- 
er and mills seeking supplies from 
one another. 
Family flour sales were slow, al- 
though shipping directions were brisk. 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
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Flour Prices Steady, Sales 
Decline as Bakers, Jobbers 
Draw Heavily on Old Orders 








week amounted to 67% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 88% 
the previous week and 32% a year 
ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 95% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 91% 
the previous week and 114% a year 
ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 76% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
92% the previous week and 112% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 
22% of capacity, compared with 


111% the previous week and 110% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 


Northwest amounted to 107% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 105% 
the previous week and 111% a year 
ago. 

Quotations Oct. 3, 100 Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent bakery flour $5.65 @5.75, spring 
short patent $5.80@5.90, spring high 
gluten $6.05@6.15, first clears $5.38 
@5.68, whole wheat $5.65@5.75; fam- 
ily flour $5.46@7. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Although mill opera- 
tions are at a heavy rate, new sales 
of flour are very light in the South- 
west. Hard winter wheat mills in this 
area last week booked only 14% of 
capacity, compared with 31% in the 
previous week and 245% a year ago. 
About a third of last week’s total 
sales represented government and ex- 
port business. 

Prices were about unchanged on 
bakery flour and there was little in- 
centive to push for sales or for bak- 
ers to express interest in bookings. 
Most major bakers have their needs 
covered well into early 1959, although 
there is speculation that some busi- 


ness will likely be done well before 


supplies are exhausted. 


Sales last 


week were limited almost entirely to 


regular p.d.s. business. 


Family flour sales were also rare, 
with prices steady on both regular 
brands and the nationally advertised 


types. 


Jobbers and wholesalers 


are 


still fairly well covered on the inde- 
pendent labels, but probably will have 


to buy flour before the end 


of the 


year. Some have expressed interest 
in averaging out their positions. 


Directions are excellent, 
bakery and family flour. 
and export 


Government 


both for 


sales 





packed in 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 








bulked largest last week, 
Stabilization Service 


Commodity 


with the 


awarding contracts and some flour be- 
ing bought for the armed forces. Very 
little flour is being moved through 


other export channels. 


Prices were 


weaker for bakery clears. Supplies 


were a little more plentiful. 


Other 


clears continued on the tight side and 


prices held firm. 


Quotations Oct. 3, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat bak- 


ery short patent $5.38@5.43, 


stand- 


ard patent $5.28@5.33, straight $5.23 
@5.28; established brands of family 


(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, 


page 44) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Climb Steadily 
As Wheat Receipts Continue to Decline 


N ACUTE shortage of wheat re- 
ceipts, coupled with a heavy 
rate of production at the mills, kept 
durum and semolina prices on the 
rise during most of the seven-day pe- 
riod ending Oct. 6. Despite the rising 
trend, semolina sales were confined 
to the extension of a few old book- 
ings and only a minimum amount of 
new business. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis last 
week barely reached 170 cars, the 
lowest weekly figure since late last 
June. As a result, durum prices were 
up 4 to 5¢ for the week. 

Semolina prices climbed 5¢ on Sept. 
29 and another 5¢ on Sept. 30. Con- 
tinued strength forced the price 5¢ 
higher on Oct. 6. However, with users 
of semolina fairly well booked, there 
is some doubt whether any extensive 
buying will occur for at least another 
60 days. 

Production by durum mills for the 





week amounted to 122% 


of five-day 


milling capacity, compared with 110% 
the previous week and 120% a year 


ago. 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Oct. 3 were as fol- 


lows: 
Choice No. 


Medium No. 


Fase bo $2.27 
ee 2.26 
2 


| amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
| durum or better 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


2.30 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products 


output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 
5-day wk. Whly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Sept. 28-Oct. 5 .... 162,500 198,574 122 
Previous week ..... 152,500 *178 818 110 
 f 2a 156,500 187,106 120 
Crop year 
production 
Ree Sees i DUD occ cipdecateve 2,353,5: 
Ge BH. CFOS sc niinisncdcesivs 2,199,148 
*Revised. 
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Heavy Production, 
Slower Call Push 
Millfeeds Lower 


HE heavier mill running time 

and a slower feeding demand in 
some areas began to catch up with 
millfeed prices in the seven-day peri- 
od ending Oct. 6. Prices came down 
abruptly all across the country, with 
the Southwest showing the largest 
losses. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
55,859 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 56,172 tons 
in the previous week and 51,712 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Bran and middlings 
prices dropped $1.50 here last week. 
Sales were slow and demand was 
lacking, despite the inactivity of one 
large mill down for repairs. Standard 
midds. came under downward pres- 
sure, apparently as turkey feeders 
began to taper off rations in prepara- 
tion for the annual Thanksgiving de- 
mand for birds. Deferred selling of 
wheat millfeeds was being handicap- 
ped somewhat by continued reports 
of the big corn crop and the promise 


of cheaper feed to come from that 
direction. Quotations Oct. 3: Bran 
$30.50@32.50, standard midds. $32@ 


33, red dog $47@48. 


Kansas City: Firmness in bran and 
weakness in shorts is the current pic- 
ture in the millfeed market. There 
has been a good clean up of bran 
offerings and supplies are somewhat 
hard to find. Shorts, on the other 
hand, are freely available and, at 
present prices, buyers seem to be 
holding off. The volume of formula 
feed business continues good, but, ap- 
parently, the heavy flour production 
volume of recent weeks has been 
enough to overbalance the market. 
Quotations Oct. 6, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $30.75@31.50, shorts 
$32.75 @33.50 sacked; bran $26.25@ 
27, middlings $27.50@28.25, shorts 
$29@29.75 bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
moderate last week, with offerings 
adequate. Bran declined 50¢ and 
shorts $3.75. Quotations Oct. 3, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $31@31.50, shorts 
$33.75 @ 34.25. 

Salina: Demand was good for bran 
but slow for shorts. Bran was un- 
changed. However, shorts declined 
$3.50 ton, narrowing the spread from 
$6.50 that previously existed to $3. 
Shorts were heavy on the market at 
this difference in price. Supplies of 
bran were about in line with trade 
requirements, but the supply of 
shorts was in excess of demand. Quo- 
tations Oct. 2, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $31@31.50, gray shorts $34@ 
34.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand di- 
minished slightly, despite weakness 
which was especially pronounced in 
shorts. Keener interest occurred in 
bran, which dipped only 50¢, while 
the heavier offal was off $3. While 
some straight and mixed car business 
was closed with southeastern buyers, 
the bulk of output was absorbed at 
mill doors. Quotations Oct. 3, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $30.75@31.50, 
gray shorts $32.50@34.25. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were good 
on both bran and shorts. Prices de- 


(Turn to MILLFEED, page 47) 
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Prospect of Export Activity 
Keeps Wheat Futures Steady 


bec futures were steady 
throughout the _ seven-day 
period ending Oct. 6, with prices ris- 
ing slightly at midweek and then 
settling back at the end. Strength 
was caused by tension in the Far 
East and the prospect of heavy ex- 
port business ahead. Weakness set 
in when the Formosa tension gave 
signs of lifting over the week end 
and a private crop production report 
was issued, raising some categories 
over the previous Sept. 1 report. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Oct. 6 were: Chicago — December 
$1.94%, March $1.985%@%, May 
$1.97%, July $1.865;@%, September 
$1.89; Kansas City December 
$1.925s, March $1.96%, May $1.92, 
July $1.82; Minneapolis — December 
$2.093s, May $2.08. 

Strength was the dominant mar- 
ket factor, despite weakening ten- 
dencies, based on the highly opti- 
mistic export outlook. India is likely 
to be a big buyer, possibly this week, 
for 200,000 tons of springs or hard 
winter wheat and 150,000 tons of 
white wheat. Reports circulated in 
the trade most of last week that 
Yugoslavia and Pakistan would soon 
be issued Public Law 480 authoriza- 
tions, adding to the firm undertone 
of futures. Pakistan is likely to get 
a large authorization, on the basis of 
a need reportedly for a considerable 
tonnage of wheat to relieve a critical 
food shortage 

Futures gained strength, too, from 
the likelihood that France will be a 
buyer of wheat, possibly up to 37 
million bushels, to offset a shortage 
of good quality wheat at home from 
this year’s crop. The entire export 
picture was strengthened last week 
by the highly bullish belief that, as 
a result of PL 480 extension, exports 
by the end of the crop year next 
July will likely exceed the 400 mil- 
lion bushel mark. 

There was some downward pres- 
sure on deferred futures, although 
prices withstood it fairly well, from 
continued reports of excellent fall 
seeding in the Southwest. Southwest 
wheat acreages for 1959 to date in 
several of the major states have been 
estimated at 25.3 million acres, or 
90,000 acres below last fall. How- 
ever, the estimate also indicated that 
much of the actual plantings may be 
on acreages ineligible for govern- 
ment compliance, and thereby poten- 
tially bearish. 

The Galvin crop production report 
issued last week was aimed princi- 
pally at increased spring wheat out- 
turn, probably 10 million bushels 
more Oct. 1 than on Sept. 1, and 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


* 

WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Oct. 6 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Sept. 29. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports 10',¢ 
(8'4¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 10¢ (8¢); Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 10¢ (10¢). 





caused a slight slump in futures at 

Minneapolis Oct. 6. As a result, the 

basic December contract ended the 

week 14%¢ below Sept. 30, while the 

May future lost 14¢ for the week. 
Receipts Light 

Flour mills found little opportunity 
to build up their stocks as offerings 
from the country continued to dwin- 
dle at northwest terminals. Minne- 
apolis inspections totaled 1,559 cars, 
compared with 2,200 the previous 
week. Duluth dropped to 1,445 cars 
There was need for high protein 
wheat. Premiums advanced 4@9¢ on 
those carrying 16 and 17% protein, 
while others were up only 1¢. The av- 
erage protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.91%, compared with 
14.06% the week before. Trading in 
the futures market was rather slow. 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat traded at 3¢ 
under the Minneapolis December price 
on Oct. 3; 11% protein 2@1¢ under; 
13% protein 5@7¢ over; 14% protein 
9 @ 12¢ over; 15% protein 13 @ 17¢ 
over; 16% protein 23@27¢ over, and 
17% protein 33@37¢ over the Minne- 
apolis December price. 

Durum producers are not in a hur- 
ry to sell at present prices, and re- 
ceipts fell to a point where buyers 
were forced to raise bids in all cate- 
gories to obtain needed supplies. (See 
tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 3 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary $ @2.07'2 
11% Protein 2.08 '/2@2.09'/2 
12% Protein @2.12'2 
13% Protein 2.152 @2.17'2 
14% Protein 2.19'2@2 22'2 
15% Protein 2.232 @2.27' 
16% Protein 2.33'2@2.37'r 
17% Protein 2.43'2@2.47' 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium for No. | heavy. 

One cent discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 to 
55 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or | NS 58 Ib 
13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.1/'2, 13% 
protein $2.16'2, 14% protein $2.21‘, 15% pro- 
tein $2.26'/2, 16% protein $2.34'2, 17% pro- 
tein $2.42\/2 

In the face of futures weakness, 
cash wheat premiums remained firm 
in the Kansas City market last week. 
There was some increase in offerings 
as a result of the movement of corn 
and sorghums, but this has _ been 
smaller than anticipated so far. Ar- 
rivals at Kansas City last week were 
743 cars, compared with 412 a year 
ago. A total of 322 cars was received 
Oct. 6, compared with 196 a year ago. 
There has been a good demand for 
cash wheat, both ordinary and pro- 
tein wheat as well. This results, in 
part, from loading out orders re- 
ceived by elevators from Commodity 
Credit Corp., which is making room 
for coarse grain movement. Mills pur- 
chase anything that appears to meet 
their needs for flour production, but 
such types are relatively scarce. 

There was a net loss of 1%¢ in 
cash wheat due to a futures decline, 
with December closing on Oct. 6 at 
$1.925<. No change was recorded in 
premiums. Ordinary was qoted 1@ 
14%4¢ over the basis, 11.50% 3@6¢ 
over, 12% 7@16¢ over, 12.50% 114 
20¢ over, 13% 15@24¢ over, 13.50% 
17@26¢ over, and 14% 19@28¢ over 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 3 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 








Current 


Flour 


Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by milis reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of « 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 




















Sept. 28- Sept. 29- 
Oct. 5 *Previous Oct. 6 Oct. 1-8 Oct. 2-9 
1958 week 1957 1956 955 
Northwest 777,094 761,742 769,433 750,854 797,733 
Southwest 1,541,033 1,592,746 1,398,759 366,109 1,447,831 
Buffalo 642,103 622,285 572,24! 588 096 593,810 
Central and Southeast 610,368 601,657 605,375 602,727 599,927 
Pacific Coast 506,869 476,313 347,280 321,702 295,224 
Totals 4,077,467 4,054, 743 3,693,088 3,629,488 3,734,525 
Percentage of total U.S. output 77 77 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production §,295.412 5,265,900 
Accumulated total this month 3,177,247 19,756,022 
Total last month 21,875,064 
Daily average 994 32) 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— -- July It 
Sept. 28- Sept 
Oct. 5 Previous Oct. 6 ct. 1-8 Oct. 2-9 Oct. 5 Oct. 6 
1958 week 1957 956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest 107 105 tit 2 5 9,569,594 9,877,853 
Southwest 124 128 106 03 09 8,943,766 17,283,117 
Buffalo 130 126 117 24 25 7,580,841 7,917,034 
Central and S. E 95 97 102 06 os 7,565,836 7,482,388 
Pacific Coast 117 110 108 9 8 5,043,162 4.465.518 
Tota 116 114 08 07 0 48 703,20 47,025,910 
NORTHWEST Year ago 032,500 1,136,026 110 
Minneapolis Two years ago ...1,032,000 1,049,280 02 
a Five-year average 08 
5-day week Flour le ac- Ten-year average 88 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Sept. 28-Oct. 5 231,000 174,667 76 
Previous week 231,000 *213,105 92 BUFFALO 
Year ago 231,000 258,224 112 5d ay dale — 
Two years ago 237,000 264.07! i aan. . aia 
Five-year average 97 ~ . ean 6 2 
* > = % Sept. 28-Oct. 5 493,500 642,103 30 
me ey Previous week 493,500 622,285 126 
7 Year ago 487,500 572,24! 117 
Principal! interior mills in Minnesota, includ- Two years age 475,000 588 096 124 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Five-year average 119 
and lowa Ten-year average 113 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 28- Oct. 5 494,500 602,427 122 
Previous week 494,500 *548 637 i 
Year ago 464,050 511,209 0 
Two years ago 454,500 486,783 113 
Five-year average 103 
Ten-year average 98 
*Revised 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 28-Oct. 5 214,250 293,272 136 
Previous week 214,250 305,052 42 
Year ago 287,500 262,733 93 
Two years ago 287,500 316,829 
Five-year average 06 
Ten-year average 0! 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 28-Oct. 5 643,750 610,368 95 
Previous week 643,750 "601,657 93 
Year ago 592,250 605,375 02 
Two years ago 570,250 602,727 106 
Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average 87 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 





. P : 5-day week Flour le ac 

Representative Mills Outside of Kansas canacie output tivity 

City (Including Wichita and Salina) Sept. 28-Oct. 5 432.200 506 869 7 

5-day week Flour % ac Previous week 432,000  %476,313 110 

capacity output tivity Year ago 323,000 347,280 108 

Sept. 28-Oct. 5 1.020.700 1.247.761 122 Two years ago 348,200 321,702 9 

Previous week 1,020,700 *1,287,694 126 *Revised 
No. | Dark and Hard $1.94@2.29 a lack of export bookings. A substan- 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.93@2.29 tial quantity of barley is moving to 
nd Hard 1.91@2.27 " 

pd emer tnn e: Europe, but wheat sales are entirely 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.89@2.25 

No. | Red 1.94@1.96% lacking. However, Pakistan will be in 

No. 2 Red 1.93@1.96 the market this week for two cargoes 

No. 3 Red 1.90@1.92 of white wheat. India is expected to 
No. 4 Red 1.87@1.90 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter wheat was selling Oct. 6 at 
$2.30@2.31 rail basis delivered Texas 
common points. A premium of 3 to 
4¢ was being offered for 13% protein 
and 6 to 8¢ for 14%. The demand was 
slow for ordinary wheat and fair for 
14% protein. Export demand for No 
1 hard was good at $2.17@2.20 for 
13% protein, delivered Galveston 

Prices Firm 

Wheat prices remained firm in the 

Pacific Northwest last week despite 


be in the market any day, now that 
PL 480 is again in effect. Japan will 
be in about the middle or latter part 
of the week for its next six months’ 
requirements. This is the reason for 
strong wheat markets Exporters, 
gradually catching up on their old 
bookings, are more interested in buy- 
ing wheat, but farmers are tighten- 
ing up on offerings. Milling demand is 
good for both export and domestic 
types of wheat Dry weather still 
continues in the principal wheat 
growing areas, holding back fall seed- 
ing 





AS > 









d aller. The director of the National Macaroni Institute, Robert M. 
reen, called on Howard Lampman, executive director of the Durum Whe: 
nstitute, Chicago. 


At Conferenee. Attending the wheat 


research conference at 


Peoria, Ill., were Herman Steen, vice president, and C. L. Mast, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer, of the Millers National Federation, Chicago. 


Visitor. A visitor at the Chicago office of the Millers National Federa- 
tion was Tibor A. Rozsa, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. 










NEW ST. LOUIS OFFICERS—The officers and executive board members 
of the Greater St. Louis Bakery Production Club for 1958-59 are shown 
above. Standing, left to right, are Joseph Zoellner, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., board; R. R. Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co., second vice president and 
program chairman; William Sulze, Freund Baking Co., board; Richard Brunk, 
Oakite Products, board; William Ward, Standard Brands, Inc., secretary- 
treasurer, and Leo Jaudes, Jaudes Bakers Supply Co., entertainment chair- 
man. Seated are John Roth, Straub’s Select Foods, third vice president; Don 
Pieper, Jansen Pastries, president, and Samuel Sandefur, Sandefur Bread 


Co., first vice president. 


Assistant Named, Tre seicction of John J. Sherlock as assistant 
to C. L. Mast, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the Millers National Federation, has 
been announced. Mr. Mast will be moving into the top position in the Chicago 
office of MNF in a few months. Mr. Sherlock has been merchandising director 
for the Wheat Flour Institute for the past four and a half years. David H. 
Stroud, who has been with the United Press, has taken Mr. Sherlock’s position 


on the institute staff. 


New Appointment. A former resident of Eau Claire, Wis., 
M. L. (Mac) McCormack, has joined the Atkinson Milling Co. and will make 


his home in Minneapolis. 





Radio Free Europe 
To Be Inspected 
By Charles Ritz 


MINNEAPOLIS — Charles Ritz, 
chairman of the board of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., will leave the U.S. 
Oct. 17, for a two-week tour of fa- 
cilities and operations of Radio Free 
Europe in Germany, France and 
Spain, and right up to the barbed- 
wire “iron curtain” separating East 
ind West. 

Mr. Ritz is state chairman for Min- 
nesota of the Crusade for Freedom, 
private sponsoring agency in this 
country which supports Radio Free 
Europe overseas. He will leave on the 
tour in company with more than 60 
people including other state chair- 
men of the Crusade for Freedom and 
representatives of various national 


organizations like the American Le- 
gion, American Legion Auxiliary, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and others 
The tour is an annual one arranged 





by the Crusade for Freedom with 
transportation donated and _ each 
member of the group paying his own 
expenses. The purpose of the tour 
is to acquaint representative citizen 
leaders in this country with the work 
overseas of Radio Free Europe. 

“Radio Free Europe,” Mr. Ritz 
said, “is not to be confused with the 
Voice of America. It is a privately- 
sponsored newsvoice for the free 
west with no official government ties 
or restrictions. It is supported by 
private contributions from individu- 
als and corporations in the USS. 
through the annual Crusade for Free- 
dom fund drives.” (Voice of America 
is the official U.S. government over- 
seas radio directly under the control 
of the U.S. Information Service and 
the State Department. Its funds are 
part of the State Department’s bud- 
get.) 

Mr. Ritz, a long-time member of 
the executive committee for the Cru- 
sade for Freedom in Minnesota, was 
named Minnesota state chairman for 
the 1959 campaign. . 
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74 Canadian Flour Production 


TORONTO — The output of 
wheat flour in Canada for August, 
1958, the first month of the new 
crop year, amounted to 3,058,000 
ewt., practically unchanged from 
the July level of 3,080,000 cwt., but 
representing a decrease of 3% be- 
low the August, 1957, output of 3,- 
152,000 cwt., and 8% below the 
10-year (1949-58) average produc- 
tion for August of 3,320,000 cwt. 
Ontario winter wheat flour includ- 
ed in the quantity for August, 1958, 
amounted to 221,000 cwt., compared 
with 263,000 cwt. in August, 1957. 


Mill operation during August, 1958, 
averaged 68.8% of capacity computed 
on a 26-day working period and a 
daily capacity of 171,000 cwt. Mills 
reporting for July operated at 67.0% 
of their combined rated capacity also 
for a 26-day working period. 

Wheat milled for flour in August 
amounted to 6,970,000 bu. compared 


August, 1958 








Canadian Flour Production 
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with 7,094,000 bu. for the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year. On- 


tario winter wheat included in the 
current month's milled wheat 
amounted to 525,000 bu., whereas 


during August, 1957, 621,000 bu. of 
this type of wheat were milled. 

Stocks of wheat in mill bins at the 
end of August amounted to 3,535,000 
bu., compared with 3,184,000 bu. in 
August, 1957. 


According to preliminary figures, 
flour exports for August amounted 
to 1,261,000 cwt., compared with a 
revised figure of 1,168,000 cwt. for 
August, 1957. 

Millfeed production for August, 


1958, amounted to 52,000 tons, com- 
pared with 53,000 tons in August, 
1957. The month's breakdown was as 
follows, with August, 1957, figures in 
parentheses: Bran, 21,000 (23,000) 
tons; sherts, 25,000 (23,000) tons, and 
middlings 6,000 (7,000) tons. 
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Canadian Flour Exports 


August, 1958 
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BARLEY EXPORT REPORT 

WINNIPEG — The export move- 
ment of Canadian barley during 1957- 
58 aggregated 75,119,000 bu. and fell 
some 1.7 million bushels short of the 
previous year’s movement of 76,880,- 
000 bu. The figure included 21,457,000 
bu. shipped to the U.S. and this was 
almost identical with the movement 


to that country in 1956-57. Ten coun- 
tries imported barley from Canada in 
1957-58 and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada shows that 
36,742,000 bu. went to the U.K., 10,- 
174,000 to Japan, 4,866,000 to USSR, 
924,000 to Germany, and 575,000 bu. 
to the Netherlands. Other destina- 
tions listed were Belgium, Ireland, 
Italy and Switzerland. 
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Whats in the /*_7/ 6 
sack is no fad! 









A dress style in vogue today may be passé tomorrow. But a sack filled with Powerful 
Flour is a perennial favorite with specialty bread bakers. Over the years, this 
Russell-Miller fancy first clear has proved it can carry unusual amounts of rye, whole wheat 
and other heavy ingredients. And smooth-blending Powerful has plenty of tolerance . . . produces 
excellent volume ... pays a big bonus in flavor. A flour like Powerful is no accident, 
no fad. It’s the result of careful Russell-Miller wheat selection ...76 years of milling “know-how.” 
Start using Powerful for your specialty bakings! 


RUSSELL-MILLER Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 


Chicago Bakers 
Conduct Annual 
Orphans’ Outing 


10—Members of the Bak- 
Chicago recently 

ir annual orphans’ outing 
ytown Park, the fifth char- 


spon- 


vent since 
and first irried out. As in 
was well 
supported 


idea Was orig- 


ious years, tne uting 


nded and e! usly 
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by club members, their families and day at the park as guests of the 
club. 

The committee, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Donzelli, chartered buses 
for the guests and also returned them 
to their respective homes. Nine or- 
phanages were represented in this 
year’s outing. 

The staff at Kiddytown Park, head- 
ed by Morton Fink, opened the park 
to the children at 9 a.m. and they 
enjoyed the various rides as often as 
they wished. The park was closed 
to the public until 1 p.m. 


friends. 

The idea of entertaining orphans 
and underprivileged children was 
originally conceived by Joseph J. Don 
zelli, Donz Bakeries Co. To instru 
ment Mr. Donzelli’s plan, the board 
of directors of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago approved the idea and ap- 
pointed him as honorary chairman 
of all the outings. The first was h« 
at Kiddytown with about 300 c 
dren of all races and religions at- 
tending. Since that time, and includ- 
ing the 1958 outing, about 1,800 chi 
dren, ages 6 to 12, have enjoyed 


Luncheon Prepared 
Members of the bakers club, their 
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The simple truth is this—the 
public likes Wytase Bread. On the 
tables of the nation—from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf—from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, it is 
said that more Wytase bread is 
sold, served and eaten than any 
other kind of bread. What better 
insurance can you use to increase 
your sales than Wytase which has 
served so many successful bakers 
so long? 


” WHITE BREAD 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designote its natural enzyme 
preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Wives and friends, assisted in pre- 
Paring a luncheon, which included 
many bakery foods. The children 
were permitted an unlimited selec- 
tion of cup cakes, pies, doughnuts, 
cookies and many other items, and 
were treated to ice cream, pop and 
candy. 

Members of the club with cash do- 
nations and gifts of food made 
the outing possible and_ escorted 
the children and made certain each 
was shown some personal attention 

The 1958 entertainment committee 
included: Charles H. Barthel, Bro- 
lite Co.; Arthur L. Beaver, HumKo 
Division of National Dairy Products 
Corp.; Jack J. Betka, Dow Chemical 
Corp.; J. H. Blaisdell, Wisconsin 
Dried Egg Co.; Walter M. Christen- 
sen, National Yeast Corp.; Paul E 
Clissold, Baking Industry magazine; 
Francis E. Deppe, Deppe-Vienna Bak- 
ing Co.; Stuart L. Feuer, Lake Shore 
Products; Henry S. French, The 
American Baker Magazine; Edwin 
Gallier, Dayton T. Brown, Inc., “Air- 
van”; Arthur L. Gardner, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; A. R. Gibbon, American 
Molasses Co.; John G. Graef, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co.; Carl J 
Hornkohl, Carl Hornkohl! Co.; Joseph 
R. Janis, Durkee Famous Foods; 
Frank J. Kimball, King Midas Flour 
Mills. 

Alex W. Lockhart, the J. H. Day 
Co. division of Cleveland Automatic 
Machine Co.; J. D. MacGillivray, Mor- 
ton Salt Co.; Robert M. Martin, Ekco 
Engineering Co.; Victor E. Marx, 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers; Charles J. Regan, Sr., Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp.; W. E. Schu- 
macher, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Joseph 
J. Viskocil, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co.; Lew Waldron, Columbia 
Chemical Co., Inc., and L. Nick 
Wheeler, Bakers Review magazine, 
all of Chicago, and the following: 

William A. Gray, Vanilla Labora- 
tories, Inc., Brookfield, Ill; R. J 
Hicks, Rainbo Baking Co., Joliet, Ill.; 
Glenn R. Krueger, General Mills, 
Inc., Park Ridge, Ill.; Ward W. 
Miller, Sheridan “louring Mills, 
Inc., Park Ridge, Ill; Paul H. 
Prentiss, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., 
Lake Zurich, Ill.; John A. Revord, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Evanston, 
Ill., chairman of the 1958 entertain- 
ment commitee, and C. D. Sanderson, 
Pillsbury Co., Des Plaines, IIl. 

The sixth annual orphans outing 
will be held at Kiddytown Park on 
Sept. 12, 1959. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF fF LIFE 


C. F. Eames Buy 


Bakery Business 


TAMAQUA, PA. Charles F. 
Eames, Tamaqua, has purchased the 
Eames Bakery, Inc., from the estate 
and other heirs of the late James 
Eames, and will continue to operate 
the corporation as its president. His 
wife is secretary of the firm. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eames have announced that 
they will continue the business with 
the same policies and employees as 
in the past. 

The purchase involved acquisition 
of the land and building in one trans- 
action and purchase of the capital 
stock in another. 

Mr. Eames has been associated 
with the bakery for some years. 
When the business was incorporated 
approximately two years ago, he was 
named its president. Eames Bakery 
was started by Mr. Eames’ grand- 
father, the late Charles H. Christ, 
in 1889, and was purchased by Mr. 
Eames’ father in 1917. He thus con- 
tinues the family ownership. The 
bakery operates seven routes and 
has approximately 41 employees. 











STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods. layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
ulelitohwMelale MMohisl-1ainie) o) ollile 
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95.6: “good to excellent” 


Nebraska’s 1958 wheat crop has been harvested. 
Varieties with “good to excellent” milling and baking 
characteristics constituted 99.6% of Nebraska's 

wheat acreage. Strong gluten varieties constituted 64.1% 
and mellow gluten varieties 35.5%. 


Year after year, you can depend on quality-conscious 
Nebraska growers for wheat that produces flour 
which has adequate mixing time, proper mixing 
tolerance, high absorption, better baking performance, 
and improved loaf quality. 





NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
340 AGRONOMY BUILDING 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, LINCOLN 3, NEBRASKA 


Please send further information about the 


milling and baking qualities of Nebraska Wheat. 


NAME TITLE 


Always Pick the Leader . . Nebraska Wheat, 








COMPANY 





ADDRESS 

















NEBRASKA GRAIN 
IMPROVEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA“ 


Cooperating with the College of Agriculture 







| 606 TRUST || BUILDING 
| LINCOLN 8,/|NEBRASKA 
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Virginia Bakers Hear Plans 
For Survival in Atomic Age 


RICHMOND, VA.—A blunt, reveal- 
ing outline of what might happen to 
the U.S. baking industry in the event 
of a thermonuclear attack, titled 
“Operation Survival,” was the fea- 
tured talk at the recent 12th annu- 
al fall meeting and conference of the 
Virginia Bakers Council. The address 
was presented jointly by Philip Tal- 
bott, marketing specialist with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
Elwood E. Jarnegin, vice chairman, 
defense planning committee, grain 
division, USDA. 

Excellent weather, one of the larg- 
est groups in council history, and a 
program of high interest all worked 
to make the conference one of the 
finest ever held, according to Harold 
K. Wilder, executive secretary. Other 
features of the two-day conference 
included a report on a survey of 
bakery scales in Virginia, a talk on 
bread by a public health nutritionist, 
a talk on the history and growth of 
chain stores, an open forum, and the 
annual council dance and president's 
luncheon, 

In their talk on bakeries under 
atomic attack, the USDA specialists 
used charts and pictures to high- 
light salient points. It was based on 


studies made of damage following 
such a simulated attack on strategic 
centers of the 
country. It was 


according 
to Mr. Talbott, 
that operation of 
bakeries in areas 
far remote from 
the point of actual 
damage would be 
impaired for an in- 
definite period. 
This would result 
from the lack of 


evident, 





Philip Talbott 


ingredients, prin- 
cipally yeast, if the areas where yeast 
production is centered were devas- 


tated. 

Mr. Talbott discussed a plan which 
has been in the making in Washing- 
ton. By this plan the operation of 
bakeries in all sections could be made 
relatively certain. This plan is to be 
announced to the baking industry at 
a later date. It involves stockpiling 
by those bakeries, with adequate fa- 
cilities, of additional ingredients 
which might be in short supply or 
completely unavailable, in the event 
of bombed out production facilities 
It calls for the rotating use of these 
ingredients from the stored supply 

Most important of the ingredients 
is yeast, and it was suggested bakers 
generally experiment with active dry 
yeast and that they store it so, in the 
event of an emergency, production 
could be maintained without inter- 
ruption. 

Miss Geraldine M. Piper, regional 
nutritional consultant, U.S. Public 
Health Service, 
spoke on “Why 
Eat Bread?” She 
said this is a ques- 
tion frequently 
asked by people in 
all walks of life, 
indicating that the 
baking industry is 
not keeping pace 
with the growth of 
population in en- 
couraging a con- 
tinuing and ex- 





Geraldine Piper 


panding use of bakery products, par- 
bread. 


ticularly 








Virginia Bakers’ 
Conference Talks 
YOUR BAKERY... 


@ After Atomic Blast 
WHY EAT BREAD... ? 

@ A bold Answer 

4-H CHAMPIONS... 

@ Like Bakery Bread 











Miss Piper urged the baking indus- 
try to step out boldly and tell the 
positive side of its story, rather than 
hide behind half-truths. She stressed 
the need of closer contact from an 
industry angle with parent-teacher 
groups, health and physical education 
teachers, home demonstration agents 
and their home demonstration clubs 
and others who influence food habits 
especially younger homemakers 

Miss Piper said that, if the baking 
industry is to achieve its potential in 
product use, there must be an awak- 
ening by bakers generally to the fact 
that they are dragging their feet as 
an industry, particularly at the con- 
sumer level 

“The Chain 
the subject of a 
Gaunt, managing 


You” was 
Wilbur M. 
Virginia 


Store and 
talk by 
director, 


Chain Store Council 
Mr. Gaunt traced the development 
of the chain store movement in the 


food field from the early days of its 
inception. He gave, as the objectives 
of the food store chains ‘‘an effort to 
provide the American people with 
high grade food products at the low- 
est possible cost consistent with effi- 
cient management and operation.” He 
stated that, so far as he could see, the 
doors of chain are not closed 
to products of bakers pro- 
vided bakers stimulate sufficient de- 
mand for their products to make 
them readily saleable in the food chain 


stores 


stores 
outside 


Mr. Gaunt pointed out that many 
food chains carry “outside” bread 
and other bakery products. He gave 
figures on chain store and _ super- 
market operating, showing that—con- 
trary to common belief—supermar- 
kets and chain stores are not crowd- 
ing out the smaller stores.” On the 
contrary,” said Mr. Gaunt, “the num- 
ber of chain store units has been 


constantly decreasing in recent years, 
and the day is far distant when the 
small store will disappear from the 
scene.” He did point out, however, 
that even the small store must be 
economically efficient to succeed 


4-H'rs Bread Preference 


“We strive for a perfect loaf’ was 


the theme of a program put on by 
the Virginia 4-H Club staff, and it 
presented two winners in the 1958 
4-H bread baking contest, in Vir- 
ginia. A total of 2,392 4-H Club mem- 


bers out of the 70,000 total member- 
ship in Virginia entered this contest 
which had for its objectives teaching 
the nutritional value of breads as a 
food and to create in the minds of 
the 4-H Club members the impor- 
tance of bread in the diet 

Both of these young ladies indi- 
cated that, while they knew how to 


bake bread, they prefer commercially 
baked bread 

H. D. Sanford, southern regional 
manager, Toledo Scale Co., reported 
on a survey made in Virginia bak- 
eries to show how weighing losses 
can have a direct effect on profits 
He cited one instance where a weigh- 


ing loss, corrected as a result of the 
survey, saved what might have been 
a loss of thousands of dollars 


“This is the way we sell our milk” 


was the subject of a talk by Mrs 
Lena E. Bowman, executive directo 
of the Shenandoah-Rappahannock 
Dairy Council—and it was aimed di- 
rectly at the bakers 

Mrs. Bowman advised bakers to 


profit by 
the dairy 


following 
industry 


the example of 
in releasing more 


funds for public relations work to 
saturate the state with a _ positive 
answer to the question, “Why Eat 
Bread? 

The two-day conference included a 
social hour sponsored by the Poto- 
mac States Division, Allied Trades 


of the Baking Industry, followed by 


a smorgasbord. This was followed by 
two sound color films, “The James- 
town Story,” and the “Forgotten 


Store showing the continuing strug- 


gle again st obsolescence among U.S 
supermarkets. Members and guests 
also visited Natural Bridge to see the 


t, “The 

The session included an “early bird 
breakfast sponsored by Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., and the traditional hos- 


pagea! Creation.” 
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CORNER STON® « OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN )ODHUE 
Bulk or Saci ling 
Ww 


LA GRANGE i 


RED WING, MINNESO’ 
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IXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











All Grades 
Specially 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





ROE RIVER” **RELODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the 
Villed hy the Rlodgett Family 


Inc., 


‘OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


Whitest White 
1848 


Wisconsin 


Since 


Janesville, 
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the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie an 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


ye GRAHAM KING—| 00% soft wheat graham 


d dough-up flour 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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Se ne Pee By Standard DYCA Food Industries Offers Bakers 


The ting of the council 


esulted ction of all officers: Mix for Yeast Raised Doughnuts 


iy xwell, American Bak- 
inoke, Va., president; 
irides, Mary Jane Bak- EW YORK—“If only we could 4nd tested, bakers can have their 
ik, Va., first vice presi- get ‘fresh’ yeast raised dough- WiSh, according to DCA Food Indus- 


tries, Inc., whose scientists have per- 
fected such a mix. The laboratories 
of DCA have wrestled with the prob- 


tierbert J. Woods, Hecht’s puts in packages!” Doughnut de- 
ae Tenn., second vice = yotees have wished this since the da} 
Robert J. Jones, Holsum packaged doughnuts frst appeared 


‘o., Danville, Va., secretary- groceries and supermarkets. lem a long time, experimenting and 
er, and Harold K. Wilder, developing mix after mix. The big 
ond, executive secretary F only we could make and pack problem has been to find a way to 

rectors reelected were R. N. Win- age yeast raised doughnuts with add longer freshness and flavor-re- 
Lynchburg Steam Bakery; 4 Jonger shelf life—we could do : taining shelf life to yeast raised 

W. Fields, Virginia Holsum Bak- land office business,” bakers have doughnuts, still using automatic 

s, Staunton, Va., and Frank J. been saying for years. equipment. Test after test broucht 
Welch, Rainbo Bread Co., Roanoke. Now, with a suitable mix developed the desired result closer, but it was 





When lower-cost Waxed Paper 


enters the profit picture... 





@ Remarkable, in the face of today’s rising operational expense, the way Waxed 
Paper holds the economy line on protective sales-packaging. Unusual, too, this 
rare combination of lower initial wrapping costs and availability that never fails. 
Add in its many other advantages and it’s easy to see why more and more of 
America’s favorite white breads wear the wonderful Waxed Paper wrapper. 


WAXED PAPER MERCHANDISING COUNCIL, INC. 


38 South Dearborn Street *» Chicago 3, Illinois .« STate 2-8116 
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a slow process over many years. 
However, at last a mix has been per- 
fected that fills the bill. 

From the first, it was only natural 
for bakers to be skeptical. After all, 
it sounded too good to be true. 

And so, having licked the problem 
in the laboratory, the next step was 
to get the product into the field and 
into the hands of the final and most 
important judges, the consumers. 
Using the new mix, 10 test markets 
were selected and packages of one 
dozen yeast raised doughnuts made 
their appearances at grocers and su- 
permarkets. Special one-dozen pack- 
ages were designed and striking ma- 
terial developed to herald the new 
product. Behind the new mix was ag- 
gressive merchandising and experi- 
ence so effective in making the 
doughnut America’s greatest food 
snack, 

Public reaction was quickly enthu- 
siastic. The magic words “yeast 
raised” when applied to doughnuts 
signaled a long awaited treat. Fresh 
yeast raised doughnuts have always 
found a ready market, even though 
old methods did not always result in 
dependable quality and uniformity 
Now with the method, equipment and 
mix available to make yeast raised 
doughnuts automatically, a highly su- 
perior product, uniform in taste, tex- 
ture and quality can be assured, say 
the DCA people. 

Added to this is the addition of 
more than 24 hours of extra shelf 
life, and the baker has a brand new 
product that is in great demand, 
opening new sales horizons of market- 
ing possibilities for the baker. 

To expand their bid for new raised 
doughnut business, bakers are being 
offered by DCA two new packages 
(and one new mix) in addition to the 
one introduced during the initial test 
period. 

These are: 1. An 8-oz. package built 
around the same glazed yeast raised 
doughnut as the original dozen pack- 
age, and 2. A half-dozen package of 
glazed devil’s food yeast raised 
doughnuts. This product has unusu- 
al eye and taste appeal and, when 
dipped in chocolate glaze, gives a 
real chocolate taste. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Talks, Tours Planned 
For Annual Meeting 
Of Iowa Bakers 


WATERLOO, IOWA—The annual 
fall meeting of the Iowa Bakers 
Assn. will be held at the Elks Club 
here Oct. 14, with a full program of 
tours, talks and entertainment 
planned for both wholesale and re- 
tail members. 

For retailers, the day will begin 
at 9 a.m. with tours through regular 
retail and supermarket bakeries. 
Wholesalers will meet at 10 a.m. for 
an open house tour of wholesale 
bakeries. 

A luncheon at 12:30 will feature 
the Elks’ Club famous prime rib spe- 
cial. 

The afternoon program will begin 
with an informative talk by a na- 
tionally known speaker applicable to 
both wholesale and retail operators. 

Following this, wholesalers will ad- 
journ to the second floor lodge room 
for a general discussion, with Arthur 
Trausch, Trausch Baking Co., Du- 
buque, as chairman. The retail ses- 
sion, in the main ballroom, will cover 
production, actual make up, pack- 
aging and merchandising. 

There will be no registration fee 
for the fall meeting, and bakers need 
not be members of IBA to attend. 
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Good ‘lour=Pliable Doughs .. . . Pliable Doughs=Good Sheeting 
Goou Sheeting =Good Texture .... Good Texture=Increased Sales 
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Machining 
Tolerance * 


ACTUAL PHOFOGRAPHS 


Bay State Flours .... 


UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE 


Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest 


quality bread in their respective markets 
*K Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 


—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 
BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY WINONA, MINN. « LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Millers of ... 
e Wingold ¢ Souvenir 
¢ Bakers Flavor ¢ Magnificent 
e Winona e Record Breaker 
e Ry-Do (Light) e Oven-Proof 
¢ Ry-Do (Dark) * Big Yield 
¢ Pan-Zip ¢ Pan Spring 
. » and other fine flours! 


MILLERS OF 


Se annqaannmwawe 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 
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Market Research Can Uncover 
Need for Packaging Changes 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


\ Report from The 


BAKERY PACKAGING COUNCIL 


CHICAGO—Following the death of 
the cracker barrel, products of the 
packaging industry have registered 
with increasing impact on the mar- 
keting methods of manufacturers 
With a current annual sales volume 
of some $12 billion and the possibili- 
ty of $15 billion within a decade, 
packaging ranks among the nation’s 
top industries, reports the Bakery 
Packaging Council 

Unlike the old cracker barrel, the 
modern package helps to retain a 
product's quality, results in better ap- 
parance and adds convenience for the 


consumer. Recent major trends in 
these respects include easy-opening 
containers, built-in measuring and 
dispensing devices, formed foil in- 
novations multi-packs, plastic 


cook-in-the-pack- 
eat-in-the-package 
dispensers, ex- 


containers 
well as 

and 

plains the council. 


Squeeze 
age as 
foods, aerosol 

These trends have resulted, in part, 
from a competitive urge to be first 


to be different—to add appeal to a 
product—and, hence, to sell more of 
it. Each successful packaging in- 


novation, then, should heip increase a 
manufacturer's share of his market 
However, successful changes breed 
imitation, and the imitator often im- 
proves on the original version. With 
an accelerated sales, promotional and 
idvertising program, the _ imitato1 
cut down the increased share of 
the market the originator of the new 
was able to gain. On the 
other hand, both the imitator and the 


may 


package 


originator might not have been wise 
to invest in a change 
Both might argue that they firmly 


believed the new package had enough 
warrant a change from the 
old. One or the other, perhaps both, 
might be able to demonstrate a 
heavier mcvement of the product to 
the warehouses of distributors and to 
the shelves of retailers. But the lack 
of pay off came when the product 
failed to move more rapidly from the 
shelves to the consumer 

Either manufacturer might have 
had and could have saved a 
good part of his investment if he had 


merit to 


success 


taken time to test the new package 
with research among consumers 


while the change was being made and 
with a market test in a limited area 
under actual selling conditions before 
launching the product on a broader 
scale. Had testing been employed, the 
manufacturer would have obtained: 


@A reasonable idea of the en- 
thusiasm of the public in advance 
eliminating elements evidently 


not desirable and adding some 
that the consumer research dic- 
tated. 

@A good idea of the display 


value of the package versus that 
of competitive packages on the 
shelves of retailers of all types. 


@A continuing report of the 
sales progress “at the retail 
level’’—learning whether move- 
ment accelerated, remained 


steady or slowed as consumers 
had time to buy and re-buy, as- 
suming that the product is of a 
type—like bakery foods—which 


are more quickly consumed. 
@A 


comparison of the sale of 


the newly packaged product ver- 
sus the old under similar circum- 
stances, except for the change 
@A continuing report of the 
sales progress of competitive 
products versus his own in the 
same market. 


@lIdeas of the best means of 
merchandising and advertising 


the new package if the basic test 
is of sufficient duration to allow 
time for switches in: a. Consum- 
er advertising, b. Store displays, 


c. Sampling, couponing, d. Sales 
approaches, e. Pricing, f. Deals 

@ Information on competitive 
counter-tactics, if any, and the 


effect of these on the sale of the 


newly packaged product 


Properly designed and conducted, a 
marketing test will substantiate or 
disprove previous to what 
is right or wrong. In addition, testing 
will provide information that had not 
been considered in advance but 
proves to be vital to 

Market 


ruesses as 


a decision 


testing has proved to be 


especially successful in launching 
new products, and aé_ packaging 
change can be sufficiently different 
to evolve a “new” product from the 
old. Results of testing by A. C. Niel- 
sen Co. of new products launched 
after testing show that, out of 100 ol 
such market tests, 76 were success- 
ful, 19 obtained limited success and 


only 5 failed. 
Only One Way 
But market testing 
in which marketing research can re- 
veal the need for a change in packag 


is only one way 


ing. The Nielsen Food Index service, 
for example, uncovers many factors 
in a continuing bi-monthly report 
which is given to a client. This re- 


port, besides supplying other data of 


many types, reveals gains and losses 
of a manufacturer and his competi- 
tors in their shares of the market 
Properly analyzed, the information 


provided can tell the client whethe1 
or not a change in packaging is indi- 
cated. In addition, the report helps a 
client study the success or failure of 
a competitor’s packaging change 
through studying comparative mar- 
ket shares, making allowances, of 
course, for relative strengths of ad- 
vertising and merchandising impacts 
Obviously, knowing the 
failure of a competitor's 
tactics helps a client to 
which course he should take 


success or 
change in 


decide on 


Breakdowns of data, covering a 
client’s and his competitor's prod- 
ucts, secured through the Nielsen 


Food Index include: 1 con- 
sumers, 2. Purchases by retailers, 3 
Retail inventories, 4. Day's supply, 5 
Distribution, 6. Out-of-stock, 7. Prices 
(wholesale and retail), 8. Retail gross 
profit, 9. Direct vs. wholesale pur- 
chases, 10. Average order size, 11 
Reorders, 12. Dealer push and 13 
Total sales (all commodities) 

These data are further’ broken 
down by brands, territories (Nielsen 
standard areas or client’s own), coun- 
ty sizes (population range), types of 
stores, sizes of stores, package sizes 
and product type. 

The need for a packaging change, 
nationally or by section of the coun- 
try, can be deduced from the trend 


Sales to 
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of sales shares of the client and his. pa nge alone, and only a 
competitors’ products. A certain size lew have been discussed 
package, for example, can be reveal- Thess should suggest more 
ed as selling well in New England depend e change contem- 
but a different size for West Coast plated, wi! i consider these 
trade might be indicated basic factor f product iden- 
Considering store types, one size tification, 2 product pro- 
might sell better in self-service tection, 3. Cor » of function 
stores, another better in clerk-ser- ind performan 4. Ease of 
vice stores. Therefore, a client manu- __ price-marking, st id handling 
facturing but one size may find it Again, marketing ch, wheth- 
profitable to produce another larger er it be market test applica- 
or smaller package tion of the Nielsen F lex, can 
A whole array of ramifications is advise a manufacturer \ er fail- 
possible when applying marketing re- ure to apply any of the f ints is 

search to detecting the need for a adverse to his share of the et 
Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . | 

Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington | 


and Oregon milled in the largest 









! [ jour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., 
Domestic and Export Millers 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 


Seattle, U.S.A. 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 


LOUIS, 
MO. 


SACKS 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


ateltls 


The Consolidated Flour -Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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King ing the Baker's Doorbell 


The Pocahontas (Iowa) Home 
Bakery is now under the manage- 
ment of Bob Hansen, who has re- 
turned from military service. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Bucklin, for- 
merly in the bakery business at 
Aberdeen, S.D., have opened a bak- 
ery in Selby, 8.D. 


Mr. and Mrs. Milton Martinson 
have taken over management of the 
Towner (N.D.) Bakery from Hel- 
muth Schmidt, who operated it for 
approximately 4% years. Mr. Schmidt 
has announced plans to operate a 
Similar business in Rockford, N.D. 


Arlene and Arnie Oschmann re- 
cently opened a bakery in Hender- 
son, Minn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Baldinger 
operators of Baldinger’s Bakery at 
369 Carroll Ave., St. Paul, have pur- 
chased Uselman’s Golden Ray Bak- 
ery, 1759 Selby Ave., from Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl M. Uselman, who are re- 
tiring from the business. The Bal- 
dingers expect a new freeway to be 
extended through the location of 
their present bakery 


William Langlas has announced 
plans to modernize the store front 
of Lawn City Bakery at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Al Scliezinski have 
announced plans to open the Eldon 
(lowa) Bakery, formerly operated by 
Kenneth James, who recently moved 
his family to Newton, Iowa. 


Mom's Bakery at Manly, Iowa, re- 
cently observed its grand opening 


The Quitberg Bakery, with James 
Quitberg as proprietor, has been 
opened on E. Carson St. in Domin- 
guez, on the outskirts of Los An- 
geles. The bakery was formerly 
owned and operated by Dave Resch 


With his son, just released from 
the armed services “nd learning the 
trade under his tutelage, C. N. 
Choate has opened his second retail 
bakeshop at 15202 E. Rosecranz in 
La Mirada, a suburb of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Choate has had a bakery in 
Lakewood for seven years. 


A new special consultation room 
for customers interested in special 
cakes for such occasions as weddings 
and anniversaries has been added to 
David Hettick’s bakery at 3462 
Tweedy Blvd., Southgate, a suburb 
of Los Angeles. 


Frank Bakker’s bakery in Para- 
mount, Cal., has moved to new and 
larger quarters made necessary be- 
cause of the volume of business en- 
tailed in servicing a new type of 
vending machine. 


H. C. Lesperance has taken over 
operation of Our Lady Bakery, 6875 
Brighton Blvd., Adams City, Colo. 


C. H. Marton has established a re- 
tail bakery at 8544 Parker Rad., 
Denver. 


Boone W. and Jenette Beeman 
have opened a retail bakery at 246 


W. Sixth Ave., Denver. 
S 


A license has been granted to Jes- 


sie M. Gordon to open a bakery at 


21 


Denver, to be known 
Blvd. Bakery 

& 

iney Williams, op 
Bakery at 
announced the 


store in the 
Center 


Mr. a 


erators ol ams 
Zanesville, O 
opening of a 
Country Fai! 


The Decatur (Ind. ‘ry, owned 
and operated by Mr. a s. Laddie 
Larva, has been moved rger, re- 
modeled quarters at Phelps 
St 





Consult your Fleischmann man about 
the additional benefits you can get—in 
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Merchandising aid and Production help. 


90 YEARS OF SERVICE 70 THE BAKING INDUSTRY 
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Lift fall sales 
to new highs with General Mills’ 
1958 Halloween Promotion 


Complete package promotion features 
*New three-way Mask-Bags 
*Popular handy decorating stencils 





October 7, 1958 


The Tricks or Treats Trade is 
yours this year with the bright new Mask- 
Bag in General Mills’ 1958 Halloween Pro- 
motion! Colorful orange and black patterns 
make the bag an attractive reminder of 
Halloween when used as a shopping bag. 
Come Halloween night, the youngsters can 
use it to collect Tricks or Treats in the 
neighborhood. Most important they can 
cut out the eyes and mouth and the Tricks 
or Treats bag turns into a mask! 

For Family Celebrations and 
Halloween Parties, the 1958 promo- 
tion includes plastic cake decorators which 
make it simple to trim cakes, cupcakes and 
cookies. First introduced in last year’s kit, 
these decorators became tremendously 
popular with bakers because of their ease 
of use ... and with customers, who bought 
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because of the spritely cats and witches on 
their Halloween baked foods. 


And that’s not all! To help you sell 
your Halloween line, the promotion features 
a big, four-color poster. Three different 
orange and black window streamers push 
your donuts, cookies and Mask-Bags. Five 
newspaper ad mats (in one, two or three- 
column sizes) sell your Halloween specialties 
and new Mask-Bags. And to help you still 
more, a formula-promotion booklet tells you 
how to make Halloween specialties .. . and 
how to sell them! You have everything you 
need for a profitable campaign! 


Act now! For your 1958 Hallo- 
ween Promotion kit, ask your 
General Mills salesman or write 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE 


i 


How to make 
Halloween 
baked foods 
that sell! 


Fine baked foods, the kind 
your customers buy, depend 
upon the flour you use. Start 
with the best ... with 
Genera! Mills Bakery Flours 
. and the results are the 
finest. That’s because 
General! Mills Bakery F! 
are quality flours that pro- 
mise baked foods that sell 
time, after time, after time. 


ours 


a 


SOFTASILK 





The finest specialized cake 
flour made, providing excel- 
lent mixing, sugar-carrying 
and liquid tolerance for cakes 
of high volume, tenderness 
and fine texture. 


Al 


& 


PASTRY 
FLOURS 


_ —————— 


Bleached or unbleached 
flours, carefully milled from 
selected wheats chosen for 
short gluten characteristics, 
to produce flaky golden- 
brown pie crusts and to pro- 
vide desired “‘spread” and 





FLOURS 





Yeast-raised Donut Flours 
have strength, yet elastic 
tender gluten characteristics 
for excellent volume and 
keeping qualities. Un- 
bleached Cake Donut Flours 
provide maximum tender- 
ness of finished product. 


General 








9200 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 26, Minnesota 
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' 1501 newly decorated rooms. 
Central air-conditioning for 
maximum comfort in all sea- 
sons—all with radio, many 
with television. 

Just a step from State Street 
Shopping, Theatres, Mer- 
chandise Mart and LaSalle 
Street financial district. 


Telephone: FR 2-2100 


World-famous restovrants 
COLLEGE InN 


Le 
“4” ~PORTERHOUSE 
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AIR-CONDITIONED 
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CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
RANDOLPH, CLARK & LoSALLE STS 























Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILunG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 



















Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 
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KNAPPE COMPANY 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redweed 



























DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 














Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery 
MecKees Rock, Pa., has opened his 
eighth retail bakery in the Pitts- 
burgh area. The bakery is in th 
Crafton-Ingram Shopping Center. 
Mr. Baker is president of the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America. 


A bakery has been opened in th: 
new Daitch-Shopwell supermark« 
Midway Shopping Center, Cent: 
Ave. and Ardsley Rd., Greenville, 
Westchester County, N.Y. 


F. H. DeLoach recently opened the 
third DeLoach Home Bakery in thi 
new Peachtree Battle Shopping Cen- 
ter, 2341 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 
The store has new equipment and is 
managed by Miss Martha Whited. 


The Lewis Bros. Bakery, Anna, IIL, 
recently purchased the 30-year-old 
Centralia Baking Co., Centralia, IIL, 
in a $150,000 transaction. The pur- 
chase gives Lewis Bros. a total of 
three plants, six offices, 126 routes 
and 260 employees. 


Dunkin, Inc., was sold recently to 
Sam and Dave Pesin and is now 
known as Virginia Donuts, Inc., with 
main offices in Philadelphia. David 
Ballago is the manager. Virginia Do- 
nuts also bought Mayflower Donuts, 
Washington, and Cottage Donuts, 
Baltimore, Md. All three firms are 
now operating under Virginia Do- 
nuts with headquarters at 1109 Ais- 
quith St., Baltimore. 


Barrette’s Doughnut Shop, with 
headquarters at 1912 Pleasant St., 
Fall River, Mass., has taken over 
the Tiverton Bakery, 41 Main Rd., 
North Tiverton, R.I., formerly op- 
erated by Charles Pomfret, oper- 
ator of bakeries at 212 Rock St. 
and 1270 Pleasant St., Fall River. 


The Sally Ann Baking Co., 805 
First Ave. S., Great Falls, Mont., 
has been sold to “Samer’s Confec- 
tionery, Inc., of Butte, Mont., which 
firm is headed by George Schotte 
William H. Bertsche, Jr., former Sal- 
ly Ann owner, is retiring from ac- 
tive business, but will become a di- 
rector of Gamer’s. Mr. Schotte has 
negotiated a long-term lease for the 
building in which the bakery is locat- 
ed, which is owned by Mr. Bertsche’s 
wife. Vince Weggenman of Helena, 
who has been in the bakery business 
29 years, will be in charge of gen- 









GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 




















Centenmal MILLS, Inc. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 






















NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 
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WENATCHEE 


RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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CAKE PROMOTION—Grable’s Bakeries, 
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Inc., Miami, Fla., produced this 


400-Ib. birthday cake for Ryder System’s Great Southern Trucking Co. on 
only four days notice. The edible van-and-cab replica is 6 ft.-4 in. long, 1', 
ft. wide and 2', ft. high. The “road” for the vehicle is paved with freshly 
toasted coconut shreds. Increased orders after the photo appeared in local 
newspapers indicated that there is more to cake than calories. Other business 
firms began to visualize—and request—their own products and services sculp- 
tured in batter. Great Southern donated the cake to a children’s hospital. 





eral bakery operations for Gamer's. 
Mr. Weggenman, who manages Gam- 
er’s Bakery in Helena, will continue 
to live in Helena. Tom Cummings, 
who has been associated with Sally 
Ann Baking Co. for 12 years, has 
been named local manager by Mr. 
Schotte. Ed Carter, with the firm 
26 years, will continue as plant su- 
perintendent. 


W. W. Priestly, formerly with 
Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, Tenn., has 
purchased Shulman’s Retail Bakery, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Mr. and Mrs. William R. Lee have 
opened a doughnut shop at the cor- 
ner of Pearl and Portsmouth Sts. 
in Jackson, Ohio. They are former 
residents of Beaver, Ohio. 


Frudeger Bakery Co., 709 N. Sixth 
St., Burlington, Iowa, has been or- 
dered into receivership by action of 
the district court. Warren Weissinger 
is president of the firm. The court 
appointed Milo J. Reusch as receiver. 


Plans have been announced to con- 
struct an 8,000 sq. ft. addition to 
Rainbo Baking Co. plant in Albuquer- 
que, N.M. The new structure will be 
used to increase warehouse facilities. 


Mrs. William DeShaw has an- 
nounced plans to open a bakery in 
Savage, Minn., about the middle of 
October. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. McClin- 
tock, who owned and operated the 
Tasty Bake Shop at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., for 12 years, have closed their 
southside location and moved their 
bakery and store to a new building 
in the Tyrone Shopping Center. The 
bake shop has been modernized and 
new equipment installed, including 
two new ovens. The new name is 
McClintock’s Bake Shop. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FIRM RELOCATED 

PITTSBURGH — Mallet & Co. is 
now relocated in its new 16-acre 
plant at Carnegie, Pa., adjacent to 
the Penn-Lincoln Parkway and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 








AIB Sales Seminar 


CHICAGO — Approximately 30 
sales managers have registered for 
the American Institute of Baking’s 
eighth sales management seminar to 
be held here for two weeks begin- 
ning Oct. 12. 

The program has attracted, since 
its start, more than 200 sales execu- 
tives from 120 bakeries and allied 
companies. 

The October seminar, as previous 
ones, will be directed by Dr. Robert 
W. English, AIB’s director of educa- 
tion, and James R. Hawkinson, pro- 
fessor of marketing at Northwestern 
University. 

BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOCK ACQUIRED 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Leo Dre- 
her, president and chairman of the 
board of Ideal-Fitzgerald Baking 
Co., Inc., has acquired all outstand- 
ing company stock, and is now sole 
owner. New officers and directors re- 
cently elected are: Mr. Dreher, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Frank Crawford, 
vice president and secretary, and 
Fannie Dreher, director. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 








What s ls baked fe oods? (NO. 3 IN A SERIES) 


AOUND-THE-CLOCK ALERTNESS 
ASSURES YEAR-ROUND QUALITY 





Even double checking is not enough for the 
Pillsbury quality control department; these flour ‘‘detectives’’ 
leave nothing to guesswork 


So bakers can count on uniform baked foods year after year, 
Pillsbury’s quality control “detectives” maintain 24-hour 
vigilance over raw materials, wheat blends, milling steps and 
final use of all Pillsbury Products. Quality control at Pillsbury 
is a separate department with full authority to turn down 
raw materials or prohibit the shipment of any finished prod- 
ucts that don’t meet exacting standards. Pillsbury’s reputa- 
tion for quality is one of the company’s greatest assets... 
and the chemists, engineers and technologists in quality 
control are the constant watchdogs over this long-standing 
reputation. These men also keep products in line with bakery 
production needs. Higher mixing speeds during the past 10 
years have required flours with more tolerance and uniformity. 
Pillsbury quickly met and maintained these new specifications. 


Test, test, test—that’s the only sure way there is to maintain constant quality. 
Farinograph shown above compares mixing time and tolerance and water ab- 
sorption of flour samples. The first tests are made before the harvest. Pillsbury 
technicians go right to the heart of the wheat belt, test specially-milled sam- 
ples of the ripe, newly harvested grain . . . so they can advise grain buyers of 
current wheat characteristics. But the testing doesn’t stop here. The wheat 
is tested when first binned, again after various bins are blended together. The 
flour is checked during milling and as a finished product prior to packing. 


Raw materials must pass tough tests before being used in 
Pillsbury bakery flour and mixes. This is vital when the basic 
raw material—wheat—is subject to many variables. 15 kinds 
of wheat are grown in Kansas alone—each with different 
baking qualities. And each varying from crop to crop. (This 
year, Kansas wheat has the highest protein ever recorded.) 








It’s not unusual for a midnight call to rouse the Pillsbury plant quality contro] manager with a 
special problem about a particular run of flour. Constant quality, night or day, is the watchword. 


Full size loaves are baked from 
samples at many points. Over 400 
different tests are run each week at 
Pillsbury’s Springfield plant alone. At 
new crop time a special transition 
program is followed so the baker’s 
production won't be affected by 
abrupt changes in flour performance. 


The job’s not done, Pillsbury believes, until the 
finished baked foods are produced. That’s why 
Pillsbury technical servicemen are constantly 
visiting bakeries across the U. S. These men 
observe new trends, can plan changes in flours 
to meet them. That’s why Pillsbury can bring 
you the kind of quality that means better 
baked foods, year after year. 


... your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 











products 
Claims made in this department 


No. 4195—Package 
Imprinter Brochure 


An illustrated four-page brochure 
that describes all the machines it 
makes for imprinting, coding and 


marking packages and products, has 


been released by Adolph Gottscho, 
Inc. The new folder is designed t 
give a comprehensive picture of the 
various types of units available for 
different imprinting applications. 
Photos of all the latest models and 


additions to the Gottscho line are in- 
cluded. A copy of the brochure may 
be obtained by simply marking Nc. 
4195 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication 


+ * . 
No. 4197—Filling. 

od = 
Weighing Machine 

A new automatic bench model 
weighing and filling machine to keep 
production moving swiftly and raise 
operator efficiency during packaging 
operations has been made available 
by the Richardson Scale Co. The new 


F are those of the fir 
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and filling machine, 
vides 18 to 20 accurate weighings a 
minute of free, semi-free and non-free 
flowing materials, with a maximum 
capacity of 12.5 lb. The unit is com- 


weighing pro- 


pletely automatic. The unit is de- 
signed as a bench or table model. For 
details, check No. 4197 and mail to 



































unit. called the Holm Model SS _ this publication. 
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No. 4202—Pneumatie 
Dough Mixing 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., nega- 
tive pressure pneumatic systems are 
being used in the baking industry to 
convert from batch to continuous 
dough making while improving qual- 
ity, cutting costs and reducing human 
error, say the manufacturers. The 
original continuous dough making 
System involved the use of special dry 
material feeders located above the 
mixers, periodic filling, high head- 
room, constant attendance and exces- 
sive dusting whenever bags were 
opened or charged into the system. 
In the Sprout-Waldron pneumatic 
system, a stream of flour is received 
from one or two feeders at the same 
time and delivered to a continuous 
mixer. Uniform operation within very 
closely prescribed range, complete 
moisture control and a variety of 
quality and safety precautions have 
been established as standard condi- 
tions which must be met. Further de- 
tails on request. Just check No. 4202 
and mail the coupon. 


No. 4203—Bulletin on 
ee . ~ ae 

Fry-Saver 

A recently published bulletin by S. 
Blickman, Inc., gives detailed facts 
about the “fry-saver,” an automatic, 
completely enclesed portable filter 
for frying fats. The unit is said to 
double the service life of fats used 
for making doughnuts by removing 
all impurities without the use of pow- 
ders or other supplementary filtering 
media, improving appearance and 
taste. For this bulletin, check No. 
4203 and mail the coupon to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4198—Bakery 
Transport Cabinet 


A transport cabinet to meet today’s 
bakery handling methods has been 
introduced by the Quirk Mfg. Co., 
a division of Stoddard Mfg. Co. 
Designed and built with weight and 
abuse taken into consideration, the 
unit is constructed of hitensile extrud- 
ed aluminum shelf channels, form- 
ing tray ledges electrically welded to 








upright channels. The channels are 
welded at all eight corners and rein- 
forced with four gusset plates welded 
into front channels, adding rigidity 
and sturdiness to the door frame. 
Double box top construction gives 
added strength. The unit can be eas- 
ily handled by one person. For de- 
tails, check No. 4198 and mail coupon 
to this publication. 


No. 4199—Stacking 
Pullman Covers 


A new construction feature that 
permits stacking to save floor space 
and reduce handling time is now 
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availab!e on Chicago Metallic pull- 
man covers. Each corner of the pull- 
man cover is embossed with a stack- 
ing projection. One cover sits on an- 
other to form a rigid stack. Sliding 
Or spreading is eliminated and 
stacked covers may be easily moved 
on skids or pallets. This new stacking 
feature is also available on Chicago 
Metallic “sanimatic’”’ muffin frames 
at small extra ccst. Check No. 4199 
and mail the coupon to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 4201—Prepared 
Cinnamon Filling 


Knickerbocker Mills offers a new 
prepared cinnamon filling mix trade- 
marked “Cinnaquik.” It provides an 
easy method for preparing a moist 
cinnamon filling, incorporating all 
the superior moist mix qualities. 
Since Cinnaquik is applied as a sat- 
urated filling, it counteracts cinna- 
mon’s normal affinity for moisture, 
thus preserving freshness of the prod- 
uct. It imparts a mild, smooth, genu- 
ine Saigon cinnamon flavor. With the 
addition of warm tap water, Cinna- 
quik is ready to apply on the base 
dough with a spatula or conventional 
pump in five minutes. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 4204 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


\¢ -— 
No. 4205—Pneumatic 
’ s = 
System Explained 

An eight-floor arrangement of 
pneumatic conveying systems for 
handling ingredients used in the year- 
ly production of 118 million pounds 
of cookies and crackers at a National 
Biscuit Co. baking plant is described 


in a new illustrated bulletin now 
available from the Fuller Co. The 
bulletin details automatic unloading 
and interfloor transfer of flour and 


sugar from Airslide cars to produc- 
tion ovens. Text material explains 
speeds, flow capacities in tons, weigh- 
ing, storage, arrangement of feed 
lines, switches and layout. Check No 
4205 on the coupon and mail for this 
bulletin. 


No. 4206—Special 
Pan Washer 

A special senior model pan washer 
is available from the Alvey-Ferguson 
Co. It reportedly features a highly 
efficient drying chamber which solves, 


within practical space limitations, 
the problem of incomplete drying. 


The drier is divided into a two-zone 
system. As pans enter the first, ex- 
cess water is blown off by a high- 
pressure blast of hot air. In the sec- 
ond system, superheated air is di- 
rected onto the pans by two perfor- 
ated plenums. The products of com- 
bustion from the wash and rinse 
tanks fire tubes are directed into 
this drying chamber of the machine. 
Also, a direct-fired heater serves as 
a booster to elevate temperature in 
the drier. Complete information on 
the new A-F special senior high pro- 
duction bakery pan washer will be 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


Bakery Products Division 
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WHY NOT PROTECT THAT FRESHNESS 


WITH A RE-CLOSABLE PACKAGE? 



































YOUR CUSTOMERS EN- 
JOY THAT OVEN-FRESH 
FLA. OR TO THE VERY 

oT SLICE. 













write {o* Literature 


and Samples IT TAKES JUST A TWIST OF 
THE BAG NECK AND A SNAP 
OF THE FINGERS TO OPEN 
OR CLOSE ANY KWIK LOK’D 
PACKAGE. BREAD THAT IS 
“OVEN FRESH” MONDAY IS 
“TABLE FRESH” WEDNESDAY. 





* Kwik Lok Stock Design Clo- 
sure-Labels. 


* Kwik Lok Assorted Color 
Closures for Code-Dating. 


+ V+-All Plastic Bags. 








* Combination Units That In- 










clude All Necessary Pack- : 
Kwik Lok Corp., Box 2098 


Yakima, Washington 


aging Supplies. 






























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 


















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
































SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















sent upon request. Check No. 4206 
and mail the coupon to this maga- 
zine. 


No. 1200—New Line 
Of Bakery Equipment 


Frigid Igloo Mfg. Corp. has _ re- 
leased information about its new 1959 
“Trim-Line” baked foods freezers, 
dough retarders and reach-in refrig- 
erators. Constructed of all welded 
steel, the ‘“Trim-Line” features full 


length doors cperated by double-ac- 
tion handles. 
strips 


Other features include 


breaker between  inner-shell 


and exterior of the case to prevent 
conductivity of cold from the inner- 
shell to outside of the case. Heavy 
duty, 3/16 in. pan racks with 1% in. 
or 2 in. spacing that are easily re- 
moved fer cleaning are also featured. 

The entire line is available in 31 
different models, remote and _ self- 
contained, finished in all stainless 
steel; or stainless steel front and bal- 
ance of case in aluminum; all white 
baked enamel, or in color. Check No 
4200 and mail for details. 


No. 4201—Heat 
Transfer Machine 


The Flowmaster Reactor, a contin- 
uous processing machine which can 
transfer heat to or from materials 
as it mixes, has been develcped by 
the chemical machinery division of 
Baker Perkins, Inc. Essentially, 
Flowmaster is a continuous reactor 
combining mixing with accurate proc- 





ess temperature control. Because of 
the multiple action of the machine, it 
can be used for emulsifying, cooling 


and heating, texturizing and aera- 
tion, cake batter manufacture, steri- 
lizing and pasteurizing, and cocking 
pie fillers. For more information, 
check No. 4201 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 


No. 4207—New 
Anti-Sticking Agent 


A new, universal, anti-sticking 
agent has been developed by the Perce 
E. Harms Co. The product is called 
Slide, and is an aerosol spray incor- 
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porating high silicone content. Slide 
is claimed to be safe and non-toxic 
for use in food preparation to avoid 
sticking on pans, tins, rolls, crimpers, 
hot plates, gluers, sealers, and wher- 
ever plastics or adhesives contact 
metal. It is also said to be effective 
in preventing a wide range of sub- 
stances from clinging to cutters. For 
details, clip the coupon, check No 
4207 and mail to this publication 


No. 4208—Sharpener 
For Band Blades 


“Beco” has just been awarded U.S 
Patent No. 2,841,932 on its well 
known and widely used Beco Dia- 
mond Band Blade Sharpener. This 
sharpener, which presents a radical 
departure from all previcus blade 
grinding processes, uses pads, built up 
of finely ground industrial diamonds, 
to replace circular powered and non- 
powered grindstones, pencil hones 
and various other devices used for 
sharpening band blades in place. It 
has been on the market for over tw: 
years. Claims are made by the man- 


ufacturer for increased accuracy and 
efficiency, and freedom from glazing 
and frequent replacement of parts 


For details, check No. 4208 and mail 
the coupon. 


No. 4209—Device 
To Turn Pans 


The J. H. Day Co. has just devel- 
oped an automatic attachment for 
its portable, self-contained cake pan 
coater. This attachment can _ be 
mounted on the discharge end of the 
machine frame and will turn the cake 
pans over automatica!ly so that they 
will be in correct position to be fed 
directly into the depositor. Timing of 
both the greasing and turnover can 
be adjusted to match time of the de- 
positor. Cake pans are fed into the 
ccater in an inverted position. A 
light, uniform grease film is applied 
on sides and bottoms of the pan cavi- 
ties automatically. A_ bulletin, No 
657, is available which describes and 
illustrates the Day cake pan coater 
Clip the coupon, check No. 4209, and 
mail. Details will be sent. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 4181—Bakery 
Pulp & Paper Co. 

No. 4182—Mobile proof. cabinet, 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 4183—Display fixture, White 
Mountain Division, Maine Mfg. Co. 

No. 4184—Cleaning compound, 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 4185—Electric oven, 
Co. 

No. 4186—Prefab store front, Ves- 
taglas. 

No. 4187—Automatic cooler, Baker 
Perkins, Inc. 

No. 4188—Quick mix, S. Gumpert 
Co., Inc. 

No. 4189 — Equipment 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 

No. 4190—Pastry filling 
Moline, Inc. 

No. 4191—F lour 
Mfg. Co. 

No. 4192 — Pre-cooked 
Morningstar-Paisley, Inc. 

No. 4198 — Packaging 


bags, Thilmany 


Hotpoint 


handbook, 

machine, 
collector, Aget 
starches 


literature, 


Battle Creek Packaging Machines, 
Inc. 
No. 4194—Bulk handling, Tote 


System, Inc. 
No. 4196—Bag conveyor, 
Belting Co. 


Imperial 
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Which is cake flour? Bread flour? Patent? 
Clear? Bakers don’t have to hire memory 
experts when you protect and identify 


.. With the sharpest and brightest brand 
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printing you’ll find on any multiwalls. 


Also, Bemis Multiwalls can provide you 
with rough outside and smooth inside sur- 
faces for safer stacking and faster, cleaner 
emptying. And Bemis service is tops. 


Bemis, 


GENERAL OFFICES—408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2 * SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES x 


4 your flour in quality Bemis Multiwalls 
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Brownberry Uses Novel Promotion 
To Introduce Irish Oatmeal Bread 


VOC, WIS.—How does 
luce an entirely new 
‘fore heard of by the 


Clark of Brownberry 
ns aomowoc, faced that prob- 
len she decided several months 


launch her Heritage conti- 
series with Irish oatmeal 
something few Americans 


vy about or had tasted. She faced 


iarketing situation which required 
irting from scratch to acquaint 
omemakers with Irish oatmeal 


bread. How she accomplished it can 
be a guide to other bakers. 

Unlike wheat, white and raisin 
breads, Irish oatmeal is a novelty. 
It might appeal to curious, confirmed 
gourmets but she needed more than 
-uriosity to build acceptance of the 
new bread. She had to merchandise 
it to a much broader family group 
of customers with something dra- 
matic and exciting. 

Upon consultation with Max Coop 


er & Associates, public relations 
counsellors, Mrs. Clark hit upon a 
promotion campaign built around a 


shipboard luncheon for Chi- 
cago's editors in the captain's 
juarters of an ocean-going freighter 

The luncheon was tied in with the 


unique 


food 


first shipment of Irish oatmeal 
aboard the S.S. Fair Head via the 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence Seaway 


route. It proved the focal point of 
Irish oatmeal bread promotion that 
soon had the public buying her new 
fast that it became 
3 seller in the Brownberry 
products 
Attending the 
food 


bread so soon 
the No 
list of 
gather- 
leading 


shipboard 


ing were editors of 


newspapers. Mrs, Clark joined with 
the Fair Head’s captain and Irish 
consul Sean Ronan in playing host 
to the food editors at the luncheo 

at which slices of the golden-brown 
bread were served, along with a ty; 
cal Irish meal. Each food editor to: 
away a specially-baked loaf of oat- 
meal bread, as well as backgroun: 
material on the bread’s history a: 
Brownberry Ovens. 


Product Confidence 


The confidence of Mrs. Clark in 
her Irish import was immediately) 
upheld in the enthusiastic stories 
which ran locally and nationally, con- 
firming her belief that Irish oat- 
meal could win a place on the 
American table. The secret, she felt, 
was in the Irish groats, plump, nug 
get-shaped, more rugged in taste 
than the domestic variety. She de- 
cided to produce the Old Country loaf 
commercially after a visit to Dub- 
lin in 1955, but it was not until the 
summer of 1958 that she arranged 
for the steel-cut oats to be shipped 
directiy from County Louth, Ire‘and, 
to her bakery in Oconomowoc. 

As a quality product in a highet 
price range than commercial bread 
Irish oatmeal needed a special ap- 
peal to reach middle and upper in- 
come families. For this reason 
Brownberry sing'ed out the boom- 
ing suburban market as a primary 
promotion target. Mrs. Clark also 
reasoned that a _ continental-styled 
loaf would be well received by sub- 
urban families, which frequently set 
food trends for the entire metropoli- 
tan area. 

More than 200 midwestern suburbs 


7 
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TIMELY ARRIVAL—Sean Ronan, Irish consul in Chicago, was at the dock 
to welcome the first shipment of Irish oatmeal earmarked for Brownberry 
Bread. Here Catherine Clark of the Oconomowoc, Wis., bakery offers him 
the first slices of her new Heritage loaf. Press, radio and TV publicity was 
keyed to the arrival of the ship, one of the first through the St. Lawrence 


Seaway. 


and neighborhood communities were 
chosen for the initial push. These 
close to Chicago and Milwaukee, con- 
stitute a vital distribution heartland 
for the home plant in Oconomowoc. 
As Irish catmeal bread moved onto 
the shelves of Jewel Food Stores in 
each community local newspapers re- 


ceived feature stories describing the 
picturesque background of the Old 
Country loaf and highlighting arrival 
of the first shipment of oats through 
the new St. Lawrence Seaway route. 
In every case readers were informed 
where they could obtain the Heritage 
bread in their own neighborhood 








KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 











QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


, The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph; Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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FOR MEN IN 
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Because he is a “man in motion”, 
today’s bakery executive must operate 
“within his organization”. He understands 
the ways in which good organization can liberate 
and intensify his own energies. For key positions, he selects men with sound 
judgment... men with foresight and courage who can make their own decisions. Equally 
important to successful bakery operation is 
wise choice of ingredients. For perfect, uniform results 
that maintain a reputation for quality 


baking ... the “man in motion” chooses Drinkwater Flour. 


MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 








This “saturat f the suburbs” 
with exc cooperation from 
iburban and hastened the 
usu consumer accept- 
il weeks. Stories re- 

than average play in 

probably because they 

1¢ news interest of the 

ad rather than a convention- 

d angle. In some locales, gro- 
‘ported Irish oatmeal out- 
sel »wnberry wheat and white 
br wo to one. In the Milwaukee 
. & P and National quickly 

the Heritage loaf, while new 


S SOOT 


ins in Chicago began carrying 
full Brownberry line. 
While Midwest suburban papers 


being serviced, a similar full- 
scale neighborhood campaign was 
conducted within Chicago itself. Ap- 
proaching almost block-by-block in- 
tensity, it told the story of Irish oat- 
throughout the metropolitan 
press. 


vere 


meal 
and community 


Special Appeal 

Irish oatmeal bread might be ex- 
pected to have a special appeal for 
the Irish, so Max Cooper & Associ- 
ates furnished Irish papers in the 
U.S. and Eire with stories on the 
characteristic Gaelic treat. Coverage 
was unexpectedly good, with papers 
in Eire headlining the news about 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


woe NAPPANEE MILLING CO 


NAPPANEE, IND. 





“oaten” bread, At home, the Catho- 
lic press, with its large percentage 
of Irish-American readers, was simi- 
larly receptive. 

Televiewers were introduced to the 
new loaf through the Marty Faye 
Show on Chicago’s WBKB, on which 
Mrs. Clark appeared as a_ guest. 
Giveaways of Irish oatmeal bread 
have since become a regular feature 
of the program. Radio exposure in- 
cluded a series of interviews with 
Mrs. Clark on the Martha Crane, 
Tony Weitzel and Sam Lesner pro- 
grams. 


In-store demonstrations proved 
very helpful in “letting the bread 
speak for itself.” One such, report- 
ed in Supermarket News, consisted 
of a two-day promotion inside an 
IGA supermarket in Evanston, III. 
Choosing the peak traffic days, Fri- 
day and Saturday, the demonstrator 
set up a table in the front of the 
store, then offered customers a tray 
of fresh, buttered pieces of Irish 
oatmeal. The sales talk was held 
to a minimum, and customers were 
asked to take a sample of two slices, 
individually wrapped. At another sub- 
urban Chicago store, in Mount Pros- 
pect, 551 units moved in the course 
of the two-day demonstration and 
sales climbed 100% in the next week 

Another shipboard welcome—this 
time a cocktail party—was given 
three weeks later in Milwaukee, when 
the unexpected run on Irish oatmeal 
bread made a fast second shipment 
necessary with a cargo twice as large. 

In line with this “proof of the 
pudding” philosophy a leading Chi- 
cago restaurant was persuaded to 
serve Irish oatmeal bread with its 
weekly Tuesday feature, Irish stew 
Menus now give the loaf full bill- 
ing with the entree. The restaurant 
made an excellent showcase because 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 
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KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 
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its clientele constitutes one of the 
Chicago area's “‘influentials.” 

Another opportunity for exposure 
of the gourmet product came at the 
Illinois Medical Society convention 
when Betty Sullivan, Brownberry 
home economist, acquainted dele- 
gates with Irish oatmeal bread and 
its nutritive values and provided sam- 
ples for them to take home. 


Special Labels 

To merchandise the product effec- 
tively in supermarkets and other 
food stores, shelf hangers announc- 
ing “New!” were provided wherever 
oatmeal bread was displayed. Short- 
ly before the first loaves of Irish 
oatmeal came out of the ovens in 
Oconomowoc, special labels were af- 
fixed to the entire line heralding the 
Heritage bread. A facsimile of a 
woman's handwriting was used to 
good effect on these end stickers; 
Mrs. Clark credits their homey touch 
with winning many new friends for 
Irish oatmeal. The bread, featuring 
the colonial maid logotype, is appro- 
priately packaged in an oatmeal 
wrapper. 

It was Mrs. Clark who actually 
wrote copy for the first consumer 
ad, complete with Irish brogue. So 
far the Irish oatmeal advertising 
schedule has concentrated on the 
food pages of the big metropolitan 
dailies. 

Response to the continental bread 
has exceeded all expectations. Now 
two tons or more of plump, nutty 
Irish groats dock at Milwaukee every 
10 days, an accelerated schedule that 
Mrs. Clark never anticipated. The 
steel-cut oats are rushed to Ocono- 
mowoc, where they are cooked into 
a true porridge, then blended with 
butter, brown sugar and other 
“kitchen ingredients” that distinguish 
the entire Brownberry line. 

Besides the home plant in Ocono- 
mowoc, Mrs. Clark now has fran- 
chised operations in Davenport, Iowa, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Costa Mesa, Cal. 
The Oconomowoc bakery turns out 
more than 50,000 baked items a day 
and will increase production as soon 
as expansion plans are completed. 

Shortly after the bread was intro- 
duced, Mrs. Clark embarked for Eu- 
rope to collect continental bread 
recipes for the rest of her Heritage 
line. Out of this trip and the emer- 
gence of another Heritage product-— 
French rolls—a new complex of pro- 
motional possibilities has arisen. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BISSC Announces 
Agenda for Next 
Regular Meeting 


CHICAGO The next regular 
meeting of the Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee will be 
held in the Louis XVI Room, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Oct. 24-25. The 
meeting will be conducted in all-day 
sessions convened each day at 10 
a.m. and recessed each day for lun- 
cheon at 12:30 p.m. 

BISSC consultants will hold dinner 
sessions the evenings of Oct. 23 and 
24. BISSC has arranged for dinner 
to be served at 6 p.m. each day for 
BISSC consultants only. It is be- 
lieved that this preliminary review 
of standards and discussion of BISSC 
problems will prove most beneficial. 
All consultants will be specially noti- 
fied by BISSC and are urged to at- 
tend these sessions. 

Manufacturers are invited to at- 
tend the meeting of BISSC and the 
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scheduled task committee meetings. 
As these meetings will be held simul- 
taneously, manufacturers should ar- 
range to have sufficient representa- 
tion. 

A meeting of the board of direc- 
tors will be held in the BISSC suite 
Oct. 24, at 5 p.m. 

Task committees and the chairmen 
responsible for them are: Pan greas- 
ers, Fred L. Leason, Jr.; spindle 
mixers, Elmer E. Nelson; liquid fer- 
ment, Louis A. King, Jr. 

Subjects of standards for review, 
and chairmen, are: Doughnut equip- 
ment, Carl T. Madeley; emulsifiers 
and homogenizers, Carl G. Denton; 
bulk ingredient containers, John M. 
Gleason (flour); J. W. Evans (sweet- 
ening) and E. W. Brockenbrough 
(edible fats). 


Poastistventa lie 
To Attend Workshop 
On Sales Problems 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Members of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. will 
hold an executives’ workshop on mar- 
keting and sales management prob- 
lems at Allenberry Inn, Carlisle, Pa., 
Oct. 12 through 14. The sessions are 
being sponsored jointly by PBA and 
the Management Training Service of 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Theo, Staab, association ‘secretary, 
in announcing the workshop, sent 
bakers a special letter explaining its 
value and purpose: 

“No other development has given 
bakery management as much concern 
in recent years as the revolution in 
marketing trends. This applies par- 
ticularly to wholesale and house-to- 
house bakers. Your board of directors 
is fully aware of the need for our 
members to have more information, 
to find the facts, and to explore the 
impact these trends will have on 
their businesses. 

“The time has come to discuss this 
within an atmosphere different than 
a convention. The enormous interest 
and enthusiasm for plain-talk, down- 
to-earth discussions—as we experi- 
enced at executive workshops in prior 
years—would be the type of a meet- 
ing to share thinking and probe the 
situation,” said Mr. Staab. 

Members of the workshop planning 








committee are: William E. Maier, 
Reading, and J. Bernard Schmidt, 


Harrisburg, co-chairmen; Dean A 
Anderson, Warren; John A. Apple, 
Sunbury; Ralph M. Chantler, Butler; 
Warren E. Fishel, York; Clement F. 
Harris, Johnstown; William E. Man- 
beck, Lemoyne; John F. Schaible, 
Easton; C. Frank Summy, Lancaster; 
and William L. Manz, Philadelphia. 





BAKERY SALES MOVE 
AHEAD OF 1957 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. in the 
first seven months of 1958 amounted 
to $567 million, compared with only 
$517 million in the comparable period 
of last year. For July, total sales 
were $75 million, ahead of the $71 
million reported for July of 1957, but 
below June of 1958, when the total 
amounted to $84 million. Figures are 
from a retail trade report prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 
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“Yes Sir!...I grow 
some of the 
finest wheat 


in America!” 





C arl Amstrup, Assistant Director of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, goes over a test plot of wheat with ““Mr. American Farmer.” 
‘**Mr. American Farmer’ was selected to represent all the farmers 
throughout the country who help start the process of “From 
Field to Flour.” 

*“Yes Sir!”’ ““Mr. American Farmer’’ come along on a tour 
and follow your grain, see the care the King Midas People take 
as they speed it on its way to the completed product. 

King Midas depends on quality—to do this we work closely 
with farmers, agricultural agents and 4-H groups. 

It is our obligation at King Midas to buy the finest wheat 
obtainable. But, we do not stop here, we work constantly to 
improve the strain of wheat and determine methods to upgrade 
the quality. 


a & 
FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS “Q> MINNESOTA 
















ya 


Your 
COMMUNITY CHEST 
contribution 
is serving every day 
throughout 1958 
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guests and introduced the moderator 
of the panel Charles R. Waychoff, 
Jr., Red Star Yeast and Products Co 

Members of the association's ladies 
auxiliary introduced each member o! 
the panel, all home economics writ- 
ers and demonstrators of Pittsburgh. 
Mary Knaus, Stewart Bakery, auxili- 


Pennsylvania Bakers 
Meet in Pittsburgh 


, PA.—Members and 
‘etail Master Bakers 
Vestern Pennsylvania 
ied a dinner meeting 

‘nter Plaza Restaurant, 


han 100 attending. Phil ary president, introduced Flora G 
Phil Wohlfarth Bakery, Dawler, Manufacturers Light and 
presided. John Richey, Heat Co., who spoke of the high in- 
sakery, Uniontown, welcomed terest in baked foods indicated by 
the letters she receives relative t 

vs diet. 
mOGAN shay Mrs. Amelia Hartner, Jenny Le« 


Bakery, introduced Betty Beglinger, 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., 
on “Diet Baked Products.’ She read 
diet sheets from hospitals, and all 
menus included bread daily at each 


meal. 
= 


who spoke 








112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S ing Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





“YAe 
WALL~ROGALSKY, MILLING CO 


¥ MEPNERSON, RASEAS e 
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October facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 


Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 18-21— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Atlantic City, NJ 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Tl. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 


Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention, Nether- 
land-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louis- 
ville 11, Ky. 

Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc. — Annual Convention, Stratfield 
Hotel, Bridgeport; sec., Charles Barr, 
584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 16, 
Conn. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive sec., 
Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl!ston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. (For members only.) 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 

















is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. 


TODAY S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


RI oT 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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January, 1959 

Jan. 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina Inn, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; chm., Les Jacobs, 
Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn. 
annual convention, Robert Meyer 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Ben- 
son L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
755 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Tl. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Ro- 
ger Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May. 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 4-5—Biscuit & Crackers Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1959 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill.; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. Ja- 
busch, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

May 17-19— Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Blidg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bakers 
Week; information from: Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Ml. 


June, 1959 


June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 
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Pittsburgh Club Holds 


Annual Bakers’ Clinic 


PITTSBURGH — More than 200 
bakers and allied tradesmen heard 
discussions ranging from the impor- 
tance of trade association member- 
ship to flour purchasing and fer- 
mentation problems at the annual 
bakers’ clinic held here recently un- 
der sponsorship of the Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club of Pittsburgh. 

Principal speakers and their topics 
were: Theodore Staab, secretary, 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., and Paul 


M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, Mc- 
Kees Rock, Pa., president of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
who spoke on the importance of bak- 
ers joining their trade organizations 
to keep up with legislation which 
might affect their own businesses. 

Rowland J. Clark, the W. E. Long 
Co., spoke on “The 10 Command- 
ments of Flour Purchasing and Pro- 
per Use.” Mr. Clark’s talk was part 
of a panel discussion moderated by 
Guy Shiverdeck, Vienna Baking Co. 
McKeesport, former president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 
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eakers and their topics 
we i Meckel, International 
Mill Fermentation”; Owen 
Lyons Can Co., “The Gal 
You Can't and Glenn B. Har- 
grave, the s Co., “The Pro- 
duction Sups ent.” Also on the 
program wert nscom, Hanscom 
Bakeries, Phila and Dr. Har- 
vey C. Hahn, O n Community 
Center. Fred B. ¢ n, the Pani- 
plus Co., was progr: iirman. 
Paul S. Eberly, the Brolite Co., 
club president, called t) neeting to 
order, assisted by Harvey G. Woeck- 


ner, the Marathon Corp 








VITA PLUS — 
WHITE CULTURE wore 
Conditions Doughs. \\ Sere 
Stabilizes Fermenta- 
tion. Extends Dough 
Tolerance. 


WHITE FUDGE 
AND COCOA 
FUDGE BASES 
Easy Handling for Hi- 
Gloss, Flat Type and 
Butter Cream Icings of 
fine flavor. Economical. 





BROLITE 

For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet: 
Yeast Doughs, Icings. 









Sek Sa 
prgwemigsn le 
FLUFOLITE 

Egg Stabilizer for use 
in Cakes, Cookies, 
Sweet Yeast Doughs 
and Rolls. 








BROLITE 


VALUABLE INGREDIENTS 
FOR BAKERS SINCE 1928 


THE BROLITE 


COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: 


2542 Elston Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


255 Fourth Ave.. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E.. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 
2921 So. Haskell Ave.. 
Dallas 23, Texas 
621 Minna St.. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave. N., 
Seattle 9, Wash. 





O.B. STABILIZER 

For Boiled Meringues, 
Toppings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter Creams, 
Regular Meringues and 
Whipped Cream. 








PIE DOUGH 
CULTURE 

Produces a rich flaky 
crust with improved 
color — less tendency to 
soakage; drier doughs 
for easier handling. 








RYE SOURS 

For outstanding rye 
bread flavor, improved 
volume and texture — 
simplified production. 








BROSOFT A tenderizing 
agent with high powers of 
emulsification and dispersion. 
Contains Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and Assoc- 
iated Phosphatides (Vegeta- 
ble Emulsifier). 
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RUNCIMAN “MILLING CO. 
Successors ‘¢ iAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
min. ec) URERS OF FINEST 
MICH! °(" SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Pi and Self-Rising 
'~. MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
*‘RUSSF _L’S BEST” 


AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

.l is located in the high protein 

district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of its wheat 
ectly from growers. 


| © USSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








That's Our 


“nm 2? 
Golden Loaf’” Bri 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 
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Milk Product Cost Lower 
Today, Production Men Told 


Dairy whey solids and milk prod- 
ucts in general are the only ingredi- 
ents that do not follow the trend of 
constant rise in price. In fact, the 
cost of milk products is lower toda) 
than several years ago. 

In a formula today the ingredient 
list for a loaf of bread might include 
10 to 15 ingredients, whereas years 
ago it was made up of about five 
basic ingredients (flour, water, salt, 
shortening and yeast), plus a lot of 
elbow grease. 

Each of these numerous ingredi- 
ents is becoming more refined and 
designed to perform specific func- 
tions during the course of processing 
a loaf of bread. It is one of the prim: 
duties of a production superintendent 
to know the materials he uses in or- 
der to obtain the maximum efficiency 
with each ingredient from both a 
functional and dollar standpoint. 

In order to be better informed on 
whey solids and the use of this in- 
gredient in the products of your man- 
ufacture we will provide you with 
background material which will in- 
clude the integrated processing of 
both whey solids and cheddar cheese. 

You may not realize it, but most of 
us have consumed dairy whey solids 
during the last few years in many of 
the food products purchased. This is 
the same whey that has caused dis- 
posal problems in the past. To con- 
vert this perishable raw material in- 
to a high quality dairy ingredient, it 
is necessary to select, refrigerate and 
process with a great deal of care and 
control. 


MOTHER HUBBARD 





The leader in Hubbard's 
line of fine spring- 
wheat flours 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Edward A. Alesch, West- 
ern Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis., 
before the Chicago Bakery Produc- 
tien Club this fall. 





The use of liquid whey was, and is, 
very impractical of course and, until 
recently, considerable quantities of 
whey were discarded due to the ex- 
pense involved in the method of col- 
lecting and processing of a quality 
whey product. 

The centralized cheese producing 
operations and the modern processing 
and drying plants have made whey 
accessible, thus making the drying of 


an economical, high quality whey 
product a reality. 
The quality standards and uni- 


formity of whey solids of U.S. Extra 
Grade specification are dependent 
upon the initial processing of the 
product in conjunction with the na- 
ture of the cheese-making operation. 
Inasmuch as practically all of our 
raw material is a by-product of ched- 
dar cheese manufacture (it may ap- 
pear that cheddar cheese becomes the 
by-product of the “whey” operation) 
the following will point out the 
progressive steps used in the manu- 
facture of both cheddar cheese and 
sweet dairy whey solids. 

1. Liquid whole milk is received 
(tank and/cr milk can) precooled 
to 35-38° F. Whole milk is obtained 
with an emphasis on quality. 

When the intake is_ received 
through milk cans, all product in each 
individual container is checked for 
butterfat (and weight) with visible 
and organoleptic tests made. The lab- 
oratory is adjacent to the intake and 
all product is tested for bacterial 
and general quality. 

It is important to note that a good 
quality of whole milk is essential to 
produce premium cheddar cheese, 
therefore, this necessary selection is 
an excellent control used in the pro- 
duction of extra grade whey solids. 

2. The tested whole milk is trans- 
ferred to one of the series of cheese 
vats. (The vats, tanks, and equip- 
ment used for processing both the 
cheese and the whey are of stainless 
steel. Rigid sanitation is maintained 
throughout the entire process.) 

Approximately 3-4 oz. of rennet per 
1,000 lb. of whole milk is added to 
start the process of extracting the 
casein for the cheese-making opera- 
tion and thus provide the balance of 
milk constituents for the whey solids. 

It is interesting to note that it 
takes approximately 1,500 Ib. of whole 
milk to produce 100 Ib. of dairy whey 
solids. All of the solids nonfat (lac- 
tose, lactalbumin, protein, minerals) 
are retained in the whey product ex- 
cept the casein. 

3. After the rennet is added to the 
fresh whole milk there is a setting 
time of about 30 minutes; the curd 
is then cut into small units. This 
process will facilitate the separation 
of the whey from the curd. 

The curd is then cooked at a tem- 
perature of approximately 100° F. 
for 30-40 minutes. 

After this mild heat treatment, the 
curd is agitated to firm the curd 
or obtain body. This procedure also 
aids in expelling the liquid whey. 

4. The liquid whey (6% solids non- 
fat) is drained from the cheese vat 
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and enters a system of stainless steel 
pipes and tanks (continuous system) 
to be processed and dried. 

5. In following through with the 
cheddar cheese operation the curd 
after being well drained is packed, 
cut into slabs and turned rapidly to 
facilitate final whey removal. 

The stacking of the slabs is known 
as the “cheddaring process.” This 
procedure involves a continuous turn- 
ing starting with stacks on one, two, 
three and finally four high. The time 
factor is approximately 1% hours. 

6. The milling (cutting the slabs 
into small uniform pieces) process 
makes it possible to distribute the 
salt (added when “forking the curd” 
at a level of 3%) and pack the curd. 

The remaining processing stage in- 
volves weighing the curd (hooping) 
and transferring it to forms for pres- 
sure packing. 

7. Back to the point of processing 
liquid whey. After all of the whey is 
removed from the vat the valve on 
the cheese vat is closed to avoid in- 
jecting additional material (such as 
salt) resulting in the later processing 
stages of the cheddar cheese. 

The liquid whey is piped to a hold- 
ing tank and then to a separator 
where the whey butter is removed 
(by U.S. Extra Grade specifications 
whey solids contain under 1.25% but- 
terfat). 

8. From this point the whey is 
transferred (stainless steel or glass 
pipe) to a series of holding tanks that 
aid in maintaining a constant flow 
to the evaporators and also permit 
isolation and testing of all raw ma- 
terial. 

9. The first step in evaporating 
involves the pre-heat treatment that 
is similar to the heating of nonfat 
milk solids. The heat treater consists 
of numerous tubes thus allowing time 
and temperature flexibility on a con- 
tinuous processing basis. 

10. With the use of a multiple ef- 
fect type evaporator, the heat treated 
whey at 6% solids is gradually con- 
densed to approximately 40% solids. 

After the condensing phase the 
“whey concentrate” is cooled to about 
35° F. and pumped into tanks for 
transfer to the final condensing and 
drying of the whey. 

In order to maintain the highest 
quality standards the whey concen- 
trate is not transferred (a stainless 
steel tank truck is used when the 
whey is not dried in the condensing 
plant) by truck over a distance of 40 
miles. 

11. Although similar to the drying 
of spray nonfat milk solids, nonfat 
whey differs in that it is partially 
dried in the hydrate state. The anhy- 
drously dried product is extremely 
hygroscopic, therefore, it is a matter 
of necessity to stabilize the lactose 
(lactose monohydrate, wherein a 
molecule of water is attached to a 
molecule of sugar). 

Following is a comparison between 
three basic milk products: 


Liquid % Nonfat Dairy 
whole milk milk whey 
PR 88.0 91.0 94.0 
Butterfat ....... 4.0 . as 
Milk sugar ..... 4.1 4.4 4.5 
Lactalbumin 
Se ceeces 0.7 0.8 0.8 
Casein protein .. 2.6 2.8 eae 
Minerals ....... 0.6 0.8 0.7 
Dry form % Nonfat Dairy 
whole milk milk solids whey solids 
Weel. scvcvcexs a a 4 
Butterfat ..... 26 (28) ! | 
Milk sugar | 5! 71 
Lactalbumin 
protein ..... 7 9 13 
Casein protein. 18 27 0 
Minerals ...... 7 8 | 


In order that we may more readily 
evaluate a given milk product, it 
would be beneficial to discuss briefly 
each constituent that essentially con- 
stitutes the end dairy product. 

1. Lactose, or milk sugar, comprises 
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Selection 





Testing 
Laboratory— 
Pilot Mill—Bakery 





Facilities 
(Equipment) 





Milling 
Know How 





v 


Housekeeping 


(Pest Controls) 













Service 
Handling & Shipping 





Priceless 
Ingredient 











Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. 
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Keaton number F uly youll like 


fy Milling “Know-How ” 


*A modern dictionary definition: 





“Knowledge of how to 
do something or faculty 
or skill for a 


particular thing.” 














The "know-how" of good flour milling is not the result 
of any one person's ingenuity. Our skilled millers have 
at their command services and extensive research far 
beyond the scope of individual effort. 


Wheat Flour Institute 

Nebraska Wheat Improvement Assn 

Laboratory Controlled Grain Buying 

Our Own and Outside Research Laboratories 

Specialized Equipment Produced in Our Own Shop 
Employees Training Program in Milling Technology 

Flour Performance Reports from Large and Small Bakers 


All Contribute to GOOCH'S Milling "Know-How" 


GOOCH'S BEST 
bolanance FLOURS 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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approximately %4 of the total solids 
nonfat of milk. It is a reducing sugar 
of relatively low sweetness having a 
value of 16 as compared with 100 for 
sucrose. Lactose is much more re- 
sistant to acids than sucrose, there- 
fore, not as easily hydrolyzed or in- 
verted. Since compound sugars must 
be broken down to monosaccharides 
before they can be used by the body, 
this means that lactose is absorbed 
more slowly from the intestinal tract 
than cane sugar. 

Lactose is much less soluble than 
cane sugar. At 100° C. it is % as 
soluble and at 0° C. it is 1/14 as sol- 
uble. 

In bakery products, lactose can be 
utilized advantageously by providing 
a desirable crust color and bloom. 
Lactose is not fermented by baker's 
yeast and remains complete as a 
residual sugar. It also serves as a 
flavor carrier, a natural softener in- 
gredient and is considered a tender- 
izer in formula balance. 

2. Casein-protein is present in larg- 
er quantities in whole milk and non- 
fat milk solids than other types of 
protein. Casein-protein precipitated 
by the enzyme rennin in the cheese- 
making process can be precipitated 
when the pH value of milk is re- 
duced from 6.6 to 4.6 either by the 
addition of acid or allowing the milk 
to sour. It is believed that casein 
may be a mixture of several types 
of proteins that are very nearly alike. 

Aside from the use of casein for 
cheese making, it is also used in va- 
rious forms as a structure building 
ingredient in foods. Casein is also 
used in the manufacture of plastics, 
glues, etc. 

3. The other principal protein of 
milk is lactalbumin protein, the pro- 
tein of whey solids. Lactalbumin is 
heat coagulable and undergoes some 
degree of denaturization when milk 
is pre-heated and dried. Lactalbumin 
is not precipitated by the action of 
rennin or dilute acids alone. Conse- 
quently, it is not precipitated in the 
ordinary process of cheese making. 

In baking, due to the fact that 
lactalbumin is not readily affected by 
the lower pH of fermented type 
doughs, it will add to extensibility of 
doughs during the initial processing 
period. Because lactalbumin is heat 
coagulable, it will contribute to struc- 
ture during the baking process. 

4. Mineral. Milk contains a signifi- 
cant amount of essential minerals, 
namely calcium, phosphorus, mag- 
nesium, potassium, sodium chlorine 
and sulfur. Milk contains practically 
all the mineral elements present in 
the soil from which the cow derives 
her feed. 

The baking industry, the largest 
singular potential user of edible 
grade dairy solids has found dairy 
whey solids to be both functionally 
and economically basic in the pro- 
duction of bakery products. Dairy 
whey solids can be used in bakery 
products in various ways, namely 
(1) as an additional ingredient; (2) 
as a blend with other dairy ingredi- 
ents, and (3) as the complete dairy 
solids in the formula. 

Bakery type products where whey 
solids are being utilized are: Bread, 
rolls, fermented sweet products, 
cakes, cookies, crackers, pie crusts, 
biscuits, doughnuts, icings, fillings, 
etc. The loaves made with dairy 
whey solids showed up advanta- 
geously in crust color, color of crumb 
softness, resilience, and shelf life. Due 
to the relatively high percentage of 
milk sugar contained in dairy whey 
solids, it is not uncommon to decrease 
the percentages of dextrose and su- 
crose in formulas containing higher 
levels of dairy whey solids. 
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@ The appointment of Pat Cunning- 
ham as Midwest sales manager of 
the carton division of Miller & Miller, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga., was announced by 
R. S. Miller, company president. Mr. 
Cunningham, formerly associated 
with Kaiser Aluminum Co. and The 
Marathon Corp., will work out of 
the Chicago office at 100 W. Chi- 
cago Ave. 


@The Jaeger Baking Co., Wausau, 
Wis., and Hoyler and Bauer of Es- 
canaba, Mich., which recently con- 
solidated their operations, have an- 
nounced four promotions. Russell 
Reed, Berwyn, Ill., has been named 
general production manager; Cecil J. 
Larson, Wausau, will be sales man- 
ager; John Woodworth, Wausau, will 
be vice president, and Henry Dern, 
Wausau, will be responsible for com- 
pany accounting. 


@ Leonard Griffin, Portland, Ore., 
has been appointed as a bakery spe- 
cialist for the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, according to 
Robert J. Steward, director. Mr. Grif- 
fin sueceeds Nerman Vaughan, and 
was formerly in charge of all bakery 
production in a large Portland res- 
taurant. He will now be responsi- 
ble for inspection of all bakeries in 
the state and for check weighing of 
baked foods. 


@ National Biscuit Co. has named 
Thomas K. Krug as vice president 
of its bread division, it was an- 
nounced by George 
H. Coppers, presi- 
dent. For five 
years Mr. Krug 
was president of 
Liberty Baking 
Corp. and Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., Ja- 
maica, N.Y. Prior 
to his appoint- 
ment to this post 
in 1953, he had 
served in an ex- 
ecutive capacity 
with the Krug Baking Co. of Jamai- 
ca, which also operates in the New 
York Metropolitan area. A native of 
Dayton, Ohio, Mr. Krug is a 1935 
graduate of Yale University. He en- 
tered the baking industry in 1948. 


Thomas K. Krug 


@ The appointment of Paul R. Par- 
rette as manager of the newly-estab- 
lished trade relations division of 
Procter & Gamble has been an- 
nounced by T. J. Wood, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Mr. Parrette, 
who has been associated with the 
company for 32 years, recently was 
president and general manager of 
P&G’s Philippine subsidiary and, dur- 
ing the last two years, has been set- 
ting up the organization of Procter 
& Gamble Belge, which manufactures 
and supplies company products to 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg. 
The major part of his experience 
with the firm, however, has been in 
sales organization. 


@C. George Krogness, a vice presi- 
dent of Robert Heller & Associates, 
management engineers and consul- 
tants, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
elected a director of Ward Baking 
Co. 


TRADE 





PULSE 


@John Reaves has been named 
southeastern sales manager for the 
bakery division of Chicago Metallic 
Mfg. Co., according to an announce- 
ment by Jerome H. Debs, president. 
Mr. Reaves has been associated with 
the company since 1955 as a south- 
eastern sales representative, and has 
also been in charge of the Atlanta 
plant of Pan Coatings, Inc., a divi- 
sion of the company specializing in 
pan cleaning, straightening and glaz- 
ing services. In addition to his for- 
miner responsibilities, he will now head 
up the sales organization in this ter- 
ritory. Mr. Reaves will maintain his 
headquarters at the Pan Coatings 
plant in Atlanta, Ga. 


@ Robert G. Janover, president of S. 
Gumpert Co., Jersey City, N.J., was 
honored recently at a surprise 
luncheon by the executive staff of 
the food company on the occasion 
of his 25th year with the firm. A 
plaque was presented by Fred G. 
Ladd, senior vice president, in recog- 
nition of Mr. Janover’s leadership 
and as a token of loyalty, esteem 
and sincere affection. 


@ Franklin H. Graf, vice president 
of A. C. Nielsen Co., now in charge 
of the West Coast regional office at 
Menlo Park, Cal., has been selected 
for a new administrative position in 
Chicago as chairman of the Food- 
Drug Management Committee, it was 
announced by A. ©. Nielsen, Jr., 
president of the research firm. All 
functions of the food-drug division, 
which is the largest segment of A. C. 
Nielsen Co. operations, will come un- 
der Mr. Graf's supervision. These in- 
clude operation of the Nielsen In- 
dex services which report retail sales 
on a continuous bi-monthly basis 


@ Mrs. Karl's Bakeries, Milwaukee, 
a division of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., has appointed Hubert Allen 
as sales manager and Joseph Kuss 
as merchandising manager. 


@ B. W. Dyer & Co., sugar econo- 
mist and broker, has announced 
the appointment of D. F. Yunker 
Brokerage Co. of Harrisburg, Pa., as 
their representative in the central 
Pennsylvania area. Yunker Broker- 
age Co. is a well established firm cf 
food brokers and a member of the 
National Sugar Brokers Assn. and 
the National Food Brokers Assn., and 
is headed by Dan F. Yunker. 


@ Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, 
N.Y., has named Sam Garman as as- 
sistant production manager. 


@ As plant and production manager 
at Philadelphia, Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co. 
has named Carl Martin. He succeeds 
John E. Borton, now resigned. 


@ Omar, Inc., has named John C. 
Maloney as manager of market re- 
search at the central office in Omaha. 
@ John W. Neal has been appointed 
special representative in charge of 
Southwest converter sales for Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp.’s film division, ac- 
cording to Joseph G. Mohiman, man- 
ager of the converter sales depart- 
ment. 

@ Recently appointed director of 
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bakery manufact zg at Stop & 

Shop, Inc., Bost is George Hard- 

ing, whose ities will include 

directior ntire Stop & Shop 

mM nit. He has been with 
ur years. 

2 |... Rauch, sales representa- 


ss Angeles for the Western- 
Div m of Crown Zellerbach 
rp., has ’ en promoted to sales su- 


pervist 


@ « s Noe, Jr., assistant sales 
r of the Modern Bakery, Har- 

<y., has been promoted to sales 

iger for the Kentucky and Vir- 


a districts 





@ James Reid, for the past three 
years assistant manager of the field 
services department at Baker Per- 


kins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., is the new- 
ly appointed manager of the depart- 
ment. Mr. Reid succeeds A. S. Wal- 
lace, who has retired after 35 years 
of service. 


@ William Race, president of Suther- 
land Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has announced the appointment of 
Robert S. Breckenridge as general 
manager of the firm’s new $1.5 mil- 
lion converting plant under construc- 
tion at Albany, Ga. The former meth- 
ods department manager will official- 
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ly assume the newly created post 
when the plant opens early next year. 
Mr. Breckenridge joined Sutherland’s 
tabulating department in March, 1939, 
and became head of methods in 1952. 
He is succeeded as methods depart- 
ment manager by James Stephenson. 


@ Irwin M. Glass, formerly a mar- 
keting consultant in the Cleveland 
office of the management firm cf 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created post of 
marketing research manager at Mil- 
print, Inc., it was announced by Paul 
Hultkrans, vice president of market 
research for Milprint. 








ECOGN 


ZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


EIGHTY 


-TWO YEARS 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


EHIND ALL THE LABORATORY FIND- 
INGS, baking analyses and similar standards 
of measurement there must be another and more 
important standard for the production of good 
flour. That is the desire of the miller to produce 


the best. And that 


is a 


standard to which 


HUNTER flours will always measure up. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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“ ” 
pla Ganthoch, 
But Such Excellent 
Nutrition 















AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
nage © te 





for the 
medical 


SANDWICHES—tThe theme 
latest advertisement in the 
campaign of the Bakers of America 
Program of the American Bakers 
Assn. is built around the excellent 
nutrition in sandwich meals. This ad 
is appearing in the October and No- 
vember issues of the American Medi- 
cal Association journal, Diseases of 
Children; the Journal of Pediatrics; 
Pediatrics magazine, and in the Oc- 
tober issue of Today's Health. 





NEW SALES SERVICE 
NEW YORK—Frank L. Diaz has 
announced a new service, a market- 


package of sales, advertising and pro- 
motion especially tailored for the 
food trades. Drawing on more than 
10 years of experience in marketing 
and manufacturing activities of the 
food field, serving the grocery, bak- 
ery, confectionery, ice cream and al- 
lied trades, Mr. Diaz offers a com- 
plete service for food manufacturers 
and dealers, plus a free copy of his 
“Do It Yourself’’ merchandising plan, 
which offers extra merchandising 
without extra budget. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 

















A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS C 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES inc. 







45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Sones AND MARKING 

dati ' 

milling snd baking indestes Coding at one 

pers, ges, etc., our specialty. 
Write for eels on a specific problem 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 

4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 











To bake the best . 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 
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Turn Back 


to page 19 if you are interested 
in the value of market research in 
determining important packaging 
changes that can improve product 
appearance and increase sales po- 
tential. The Bakery Packaging Coun- 
cil has compiled a detailed report 
on this subject. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 3) 





Paragraph 226 and Wheat Germ 
7 main the 


Paragraph 227 will re same 
urging millers 


Oi Meal 


MNF is to check 
these proposals at once and to sub- 
mit their views immediately to the 
chairman of the MNF millfeed com- 
mittee, Richard G. Myers, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City. It will be 
necessary for Mr. Myers’ committee 
to compile its report some days ahead 


of the feed control meeting, MNF 
explained. 
These official definitions, when 


adopted, are usually followed by the 
feed control officials in the various 
states, although they are not neces- 
sarily binding and in a few cases 
variations exist, MNF said. 





OILS 


(Continued from page 





there is no need for reserves of soy- 
beans next year. They contend that 
there is an evident world require- 
ment for fats, including domestic 
food relief areas, where it may be 
more appropriate to move part of the 
prospective soybean carryover now in 
terms of oil. 

Virtually all of the foreign relief 
agencies have been urging that edible 
fats be made available to them from 
surplus USDA stocks. There are also 
requests on the domestic relief feed- 
ing front for edible fats to supple- 
ment present distribution programs 
of wheat flour and cornmeal. 

USDA observers say that diversion 
of this quantity of soybeans to an oil 
program would not bring about any 
dangerous surplus of soybean oil meal 
next year. This opinion is based on 


recent experience with the disappear- 
ance of protein meals in animal feeds 
This seems to support the theory that 
there is no likelihood of any surplus 
of this protein supplement to the 
point where it would be a price- 
breaking influence in the meal mar- 
ket next year. 

Also it is not believed that the ad- 
dition of this amount of oil to the 
world markets would be any sub- 
stantial incentive to higher oil prices 
since distribution, if approved by 
USDA, is not likely to stimulate any 
major advance in either cotton or 
soybean oil at this time. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Denver Elevator 


DENVER, COLO. A new grain 
elevator is being built in Denver by 
the Farmers Union Marketing Assn. 
The new elevator will have a capac- 
ity of one million bushels grain and 
will be composed of 13 large tanks, 
each 25 ft. in diameter and 160 ft. in 
height, according to A. F. Gamble, 
president. Completion, expected early 
next year, will double the capacity 
of the Farmers Union Denver eleva- 
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MOTHBALL FLEET WILL 
AID STORAGE CRISIS 


WASHINGTON — Plans to move 
between 10 and 20 cargoes of hard 
winter wheat into the eastern sea- 
board mothball fleet are being made 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The wheat will come from west- 
ern Kansas where huge supplies of 
wheat and sorghums have built up, 


making storage congested. Plans 
have been completed for storing 
wheat in 10 mothball fleet vessels, 


and another 10 ships are likely to be 
made available for storage by the 
Federal Maritime Board. 





tor. Total cost is estimated at 


$300,000 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 


PRODUCTS 


OF FARA 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 














GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207 1° 


The Great Southwest offers 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


the finest 


James Meyers, Manager 


Samuel Muir . 


Manager 


Robert Yeager * 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 







MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 













ADams 7-3316 







AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 





























OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURRUS WII RS Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING = 








J. P. BURRUS, eresiwent 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & «. c. mar. 
E. M. SUMMERS 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 











6.35@7; clears with .70 ash and clears were up sharply. Quota- 
13.50 to 14.50% protein $455@ _ tions Oct. 3, basis Kansas City: Fam- 

60, « with .70 ash and 11% ily flour $6.30, bakery short patent 
30@4.35, clears of 1% and $5.41, bakery intermediate $5.31, first 


n $3.95@4.10 clears $4.83, second clears $4.33. 
iita: Mills operated at 108% of Salina: Buyers showed very little 
c ity last week. Sales were very interest in flour the past week and 


closing prices were about 3¢ sack 
lower than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were good. 


t, averaging 22%, compared with 
the preceding week and 117% a 
var ago. Shipping directions were 





fair to good. Family flour was un- Hutchinson: The flour trade de- 
changed, bakery advanced 10@15¢ voted all its attention to reducing 
“<< LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


p> 


CANADA'S 




















FLAX 





GRAIN 















MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 
















Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
pe etch 5 o'sis Bh acere $37.00@38.00 $30.50@32.50 $36.50@37.50 $....@46.50 $....@46.00 
Standard midds. ..... 37.50@38.50 32.00@33.00 37.00@38.00 .. .@50.50 .. + -@48.00 
Flour midds. ... ... 47.00@48.50 va § kane bts 4 aa 
Red dog ............. 52.00@52.50 48 .00@49.00 56.00@57.50 ....@66.00 Te ee 

Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran seek ssiue athens $30.75@31.50 $36.00@36.50 $30.50@39.00 $43.50@44.25 $ @ , 
Shorts _ wh tad 32.75@33.50 ws 50 ¢*! 50 49.00@49.75 ; 
_ §, RRS Jervaice anh * Basen nies d 41.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
ites ee oe oe $47.00@48.00 $54.00@55.00 $62.00@64.00 
ere eT 36.00@38.00 42.00@45.00 49.00@52.00 














inventory and none to extending com- 
mitments. Mills of Hutchinson and 
vicinity sold little flour and found no 
interest. Prices held fairly steady 
after weakening slightly. Everything 
points to the need of a sharp market 
dip to induce the trade to expand 
contracts beyond the first of the year. 
Sagging futures were offset by firm 
to stronger premiums on cash wheat 
and a soft feed market. Operations 
continued on a full 5-day basis or 
better. Quotations Oct. 3, basis Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter family short 
patent $5.90@6; bakers’ patent $5.20 
@5.25, standard $5.10@5.15. 

Oklahoma City: Running time was 
at capacity, with good sales and small 
exports. Prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and on bakery. Quota- Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
tions Oct. 3, delivered Oklahoma Victoria Products and Grain 
points, carlots: Family short patent 
$6.40@6.60, standard $5.70@5.90; (overseas agents) Ltd 
bakery flour, unenriched short patent 
$5.79@5.89, 95% standard $5.69@ 
5.79, straight grade $5.64@5.74. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: The slow pace of new gam 
flour business continued last week, (ee 
with sales at 10 to 15% of capacity. ¢\ MILLING 
Shipping instructions on old contracts A, COMPANY 
were sufficient to keep mills running 
an average of five and one-half days. 
There was no change in prices last 
week. Quotations Oct. 3, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons: Extra high patent family $6.80 
@7; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$5.70@5.80; first clears $4.75@4.85, 
delivered Texas common points. 


_ A 
Central West WILLIAM KELLY 


Chicago: Flour mills operated at 
an exceptionally good rate in the cen- MILLING COMPANY 


tral states during the week ending 






















































Oct. 6, but the pace of new orders is HUTCHINSON, KAN. 

correspondingly slow. Total sales 

were estimated at around 20% of CAPACITY STORAGE 

five-day milling capacity, at or near 5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 





a new low for the current crop year. 

Several factors weigh against the 
extension of order backlogs. Chief 
among them is the fact that mills 

















generally are booked several months REMEMBER 

in advance. The absence of any sig- 

nificant buying influence prevents TO ORDER 
Quotations Oct. 3: Spring top pa- 

tent $5.92@6.15, standard $5.82 @6.05, 

clear $5.70@5.80; hard winter short 

$5.59@5.75, 95% patent $5.49@5.65, 

soft winter high ratio $7.04@7.20, 

soft winter short patent $6.55, stand- 

ard $5.05@5.70, clear $4.78@4.95; 

cookie and cracker flour, papers, $5 ot nn J 

>5 3%, There’s None Better. 

CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 

1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 

We Solicit Your Hedges 


bakers from entering the market. 
clear $5.24@5.60; family flour $7; 
St. Louis: Flour sales were ex- 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 











delivery: ri 
e : CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, O\TARIO, CAN. 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family .. , $ @ $5.446@7.00 $ ¢ $ @ $ ¢’ 10 
Spring top patent . : 5.92@6.15 @ 
Spring high gluten @ 6.05@6.15 @ @ 6 Sime 8! 
Spring short @ 5.80@5.90 @ 3 6.31 @6.5! ; 
Spring standard 5.82@6.05 5.65@5.75 @ 6.21 @6.46 IT S IN THE aa@elan 
Spring straight — @ @ @ 6.41 
Spring first clear : 5.70@5.80 5.38@5.68 @ @ 5.73@6.03 
Hard winter family : @7.00 @ 6.35@7.00 5 at + 85 ‘ 
Hard winter short 5.59@5.75 @ 5.38@5.43 5.50 6.04@6.43 
Hard winter standard ? 5.49@5.65 @ 5.28@5.33 @5.70 5.94@6.33 
Hard winter first clear 5.24@5.60 @ 4.30@4.60 @5.45 5.64@5.73 
Soft winter short patent @6.55 @ @ @ 7.43@7.74 
Soft winter standard 5.05@5.70 @ @ @ . 6.42@7.04 
Soft winter straight @ @ @ @4.85 5.57@5.67 
Soft winter first clear 4.78@4.95 @ @ @4.50 4.92@5.37 
Rye flour, white 4.94@5.00 4.67@4.77 @ @ 5.49@5.54 
Rye flour, dark 4.19@4.25 3.92@4.02 @ @ 4.74@4.79 
Semolina, bulk @6.00 @ @ @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family : ; $ @7.10 $ @ $ 7.12 $6.50@7.10 §$ @ 
Spring high gluten 6.78@6.88 6.85@6.95 6.80@6.90 6.65@6.84 6.60@6.80 
Spring short 6.48@6.58 6.55@6.65 6.50@6.60 6.35@6.44 6.50@6.70 
Spring standard 6.38@6.48 6.45@6.55 6.40@6.50 6.25@6.34 6.30@6.50 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.25 6.35@6.45 6.02@6.27 5.84@6.i2 5.75@6.0 
Hard winter short 6.16@6.27 5.80@5.90 6.18@6.29 5.99@6.08 5.65@5.80 
Hard winter standard 6.01@6.12 5.70@5.80 6.03@6.14 5.64@5.98 5.50@5.55 
Hard winter first clear @ @ @ @ 4.45@4.75 
Soft winter short patent ¢ @ @ 5.35@5.70 
Soft winter straight 5.10@5.60 @ @ 4.95@5.20 
Soft winter first clear @ @ @ 4.30@4.70 
Rye fiour, white 5.40@5.50 5.50@5.60 g 5.38@5.44 
Rye flour, dark ¢ @ 4.63@4.69 
Semolina, bulk 6.78@6.88 @ @ @6.62 @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $ @9.60 Spring top patent : . $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
Bluestem ath icin cl ee ee Bakers* 4.90@5.20 4.65@4.90 
Pastry @4.98 Winter exports? 4.00 
*100-Ib. papers. #100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in |100-ib. papers. 





tremely light last week and total 3akery flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake f CANADIAN 
bookings did not exceed 30% of mill $6.80, pastry $4.75, soft straight $4.85, A 7 
capacity. Bookings were restricted to clears $4.50; hard winter short pa- SF . SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
small lots for spot shipment and to tent $5.50, standard $5.35, clears 
the regular p.d.s. trade. Flour costs $4.95; spring short patent $5.80 
advanced 5¢ on hard winters and _ standard $5.70, clears $5.45 


springs. Soft wheat flour "ices Were ' 
rs saber Most wel ct er Pete East ROLLED OATS 


are protected for long periods ahead Boston: Flour prices were irregu- 
and show little inclination for re- Jar, with very little trading interest 
placement buying. beyond spotty fill-in orders. Spring 


Shipping directions continue heavy flour broadened the price range some- OATMEAL 
and, with government orders due to What, with inside quotations averag- 

be shipped soon, mills are assured of i8 1¢ net lower, while outside prices : 

substantial runs. Quotations Oct. 3, showed a 4 to 5¢ net advance for the 
100 Ib. cottons: Family top patent Week. Hard winters were 3¢ net low- 
$5.75, top hard $6.85, ordinary $5.50; “ Soft wheat flours were un- 
; changed. Trading interest was ex- 
tremely light, with most buyers con- 











tent to keep an eye on the export of 
Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley flour, which they feel will be the key ; 
Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba to ultimate price trends. As a result, e 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. there was a definite stalemate be- 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. tween buyer and selle1 ny iyti| 00 lour 
Winnipeg, Manitoba Quotations Oct. 4: Spring short pa- 
tents $650@660, standard $6.40G 





6.50, hich gluten $6.80@6.90; first a1] Li it re | 
aitsh Gane: toot clams wane Mills Limiute 


27; hard winter short 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. $6 18@6 29; standard $6 0376.14; Pa- 





FLOUR MILLERS cific soft wheat flour $6.18@6.84; 
Specializing In Exports eastern soft wheat straights $5.12@ 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5.62; soft wheat high ratio $5.87G 


Cables: ““Cityfiour’’ Adelaide 1.72; family $7.12 
Buffalo: Apathy ruled the flour 
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ake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 
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ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 











HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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market last week. Many consumers, 
covered until the first of the year, 
are indifferent to market news. They 
are using up flour they have on the 
books and are reluctant to make re- 
placements or forward commitments. 


Although the option markets eased, 
cash premiums strengthened on the 
bas's of tightening wheat supplies. 
The farmer has found a home for his 
wheat and does not want to part 
with it at going levels. 

Kansas wheat was the easiest in 
options and premiums. Spring premi- 
ums were the strongest. 
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adian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO 


CABLE ADDRESS 





LAKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 













oso, EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
; Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort Williom— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
the same good judgment that tells you 


judgment... 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


LIZA (BLEEP LR CRO 
There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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Spring wheat flour ended last week 
8¢ higher. Hard winters were down 
2¢. Clears continued tight and un- 
changed, as did cake and pastry. 
Sales were less than nominal. 

Flour output here was exceptional- 
ly high and above the previous week 
and a year ago. Three mills put in 
full 7-day weeks, one worked 6%5 
days and the remaining two mills 
each 6 days. 

Quotations Oct. 3: Spring family 
$7.10, high gluten $661@6.81, spring 
short $631@6.51, standard $6.21@ 
6.46, straight $6.41, first clear $5.73@ 
6.03; hard winter short $6.04@6.43, 
standard $5.94@6.33, first clear $5.64 
@5.73; soft winter short $7.43 @7.74, 
standard $6.42@7.04, straight $5.57@ 
5.67, first clear $4.92@5.37. 

New York: A gradual strengthen- 
ing in springs and hard winter wheat 
flours had little effect on demand 
from bakers and jobbers throughout 
another slow week in the local mar- 
ket. Most buyers are covered well in- 
to the future, in some cases into the 
turn of the year. The limited busi- 
ness booked was restricted to small 
lot replacements by a minor element 
faced with this need. Little activity 
is anticipated in the immediate fu- 
ture, barring a much more attractive 
price picture. 

Buyers of other types of flour con- 
tinued a hand-to-mouth policy, and 
export inquiries were generally quiet. 

Directions on bakery flours were 
slow to “only fair,” but a little more 
active in semolina and family flour. 

Quotations Oct. 2: Spring short pa- 
tent $6.48@6.58, standard $6.38@6 48, 
high gluten $6.78@6.88, clears $64 
625; hard winter short $6.16@6.27, 
standard $6.01@6.12; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.16@6.82; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.10@5.60, high 
ratio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10. 

Pittsburgh: It was a quiet week in 
flour sales. Springs and hard Kansas 
prices advanced. While the trade was 
offered price protection, there was 
little buying interest. Clears, high 
glutens, cake, pastry flours and fami- 
ly patents are well stocked now by 
both bakers and jobbers. The few ex- 
ceptions always lag and await lower 
prices. Directions on family patents 
are very good and on other patents 
fairly good to good. Retail sales of 
family patents are good, especially on 
advertised brands. 

Quotations Oct. 3, 100 lb. cottons: 
Hard Kansas standard $5.84@5.98, 
medium $5.89@6.03, short $5.99@ 
608; spring standard patents $6.25@ 
6.34. medium $6.30@6.39, short $6.35 
@6.44; first clear $5.84@6.12, high 
gluten $6.65@6.84; advertised family 
patents $7.10, unadvertised $6.50@ 
6.90; pastry and cake flours $5.35@ 
7.50. 

Philadelphia: The local market con- 
tinued to shift back and forth with- 
out evidence of a definite trend last 
week. Reports in the trade indicated 
that hand-to-mouth purchases were 
accounting for the only activity. Bak- 
ers and jobbers have price ideas be- 
low the latest postings. Another fac- 
tor is the situation in the Far East. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Spring flours did give 5¢ sack from 
the previous week, but most other 
quotations were unchanged. The pre- 
vailing opinion is that it would take 
a real price setback or a sudden turn 
of events in Formosa to encoursge 
selling. 

Quotations Oct. 3, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Spring high gluten $6.85@6.95, short 


Eaty ody talks umifermudy - 


Atkin 
delivers it! 






ATKINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








BANKRUPTCY AUCTION SALE 
Tuesday, October 21, 1958 
9 A.M.—Central Standard Time 


GLADNESS BAKERIES, INC. 
4606 Lyndale Avenue North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CAKE BAKERS EXCLUSIVELY 


BAKERY MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


2—Wrapping machines, Oliver Model J 
with self-imprinting labeler. 
2—Wrapping machines, Oliver Model N 
with self-imprinting labeler. 
3—Mixers, Read heavy duty, type D-480. 
3—Mixers, Read heavy duty, type K-480. 
2—Mixers, Read Standard, D-80 and XHD. 
30—Mixing bowls, heavy duty, for Reads. 
12—Mixing bowls, standard light weight. 
1—Mixer, Peerless horizontal. 
1—Oven, Fish 14° rotary, 2-burner gas, 
thermostats. 
3—Ovens, Fish, 16° rotory, 2-burner gas, 
thermostats. 
1—Ffreezer, like new, 18'x18'x9' ceiling, 
inc. Brunner compressor with 2 freezer 
units and controls. 
50—Racks, 12-shelf 7'x28"'. 
21—Racks, box, 7'x28"'. 
1—Glucose tonk, gravity, 12,000 Ib. cap. 
4—Scales, Toledo platform, 60 to 400 Ib. 
2—Scales, Toledo, table, 2 Ib. 
3—Scales, Exact Weight, table. 
1—Steam kettle, 110 qf. 
1—Hoist, electric, ceiling, 500 Ib. cap. 
2—icing machines, Kotten twin hopper. 
20—High bowl dollies. 
1—Cream filling machine, Johnson's. 
1—Slabber, portable. 
4—Saucer bowls, 32"', with dollies. 
1—Sifter, trough and sugar. 
2—Fiour sifters, Hinkle motorized, vibrator. 
1—Powdered sugar mill with 2 bins. 
23—Hoand trucks, misc. 
25—Pan ilies. 
1—Compressor, Frigidaire, No. CWK 100T 
with freezing unit. 
2—Scaling machines, Kotten, variable sp. 
1—Cake Siabber on 10° conveyor. 
2—Bunn tying machines. 
1—Conveyor, gravity, 66' total length. 
1—Conveyor, pose le steel motorized 
variable, 18'x3'. 
4—1International time clocks. 
1,008—Pans, round aluminum, angel. 
2,329—Pans, Pullman, aluminum. 
800—Pans, cup cake, strapped 40. 
. 7° round, strapped 5. 
754—Pans, Mary Ann, strapped 21. 
3,951—Pans, misc. 
500—Trays, 19'/2°'x33"'x'/2"'. 
900—Trays, 10'/4"'x33"*x'/2"". 


Also cellophane and cartons. 


Office equipment includes desks, files, cal- 
culators, tables, intercom system, chairs, 
fans, typewriters and adding machines. 


Heinrich Kuhiman, Trustee 
504 Minn. Federal Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Rob E. Bowen, Atty. for Trustee 
Rand Tower Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Inspection, Saturday, Oct. 18, Mon- 
day, Oct. 20, 1958, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and day of sale. 


DAVID H. LEVINE & CO. Auctioneers 
1899 HIGHLAND PARKWAY 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR 
CIRCULAR 
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patent $6.55@6.65, standard $6.45@ 
6.55, first clear $6.35@6.45; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.80@5.90, standard 
$5.70@5.80; soft winter, nearby $4.80 
@4.90. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales remained 
slack. There were very few orders 
for more than 3,000 cwt. of springs 
or hard winters. Most of the buying 
was for one or two cars. The pace 
on soft flour was also slow. Hope 
that the Far East war threat will 
disappear was responsible for a slight 
weakness in wheat futures. Moderate 
semolina business developed over- 
night as a protection against two suc- 
cessive 5¢ advances. Some users con- 
tracted an additional 30 to 45 day 
supply to fill out 120 day shipments. 
A few orders were for larger quan- 
tities. A steady to easier tendency 
was noted in clears, particularly ordi- 
nary and high ash hard winters. 
There was some demand from sea- 


board houses, but buyers displayed 
hesitancy, evidently not in urgent 
need. Offerings were small, but a 


trifle larger than in recent days. Mod- 


erate flour business was done with 
Venezuela, where licenses were be- 
ing cleaned up. Demand from the 


other Americas was slow. 
Quotations Oct. 3, carlots, 100 Ib. 
papers: Hard winter short patent 
$5.65 @5.80, standard $5.50@5.55, first 
clear $4.45@4.75; spring short patent 
$6.50 @6.70, standard $6.30@6.50, first 
clear $5.75@6.05, high gluten $6.60@ 
6.80; soft wheat short patent $5.35G 
5.70, straight $4.95@5.20, first clear 
$4.30@4.70; high ratio cake $5.80G 


.20. 


a 


Pacific Coast 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
flour grind continued at full capacity, 
with mills filling earlier export and 
domestic orders. However, new busi- 
ness slackened somewhat, with no 
new U.S. Army Quartermaster busi- 
ness reported. Quotations Oct. 3: 
Family patent, carlots, cottons, $9.60; 
bakery, pastry, 100 lb. cottons, $4.98. 

Portland: Mills are grinding heavi- 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








Comm. Venn, Handelmij v/h 


OSIECK & CQ. 


AMSTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 1854 Can e addess: OSIECK 











H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 








Cable Address: ‘“Topri"’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, j 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 

















ly in the Pacific Northwest on a 
backlog of export and domestic book- 
ings. The government bought 3.6 mil- 
lion pounds of flour last week, and 
will be in the market for another 7.5 
million this week. The Philippines 
have been buying freely and there 
have been good sales to the South 
Pacific. Mills were grinding substan- 
tial amounts of flour due to the 
strike in Vancouver, B.C., which 
closed mills there and prevented ship- 
ments. Mills here, however, are about 
caught up on those bookings. Quota- 
tions Oct. 3: High gluten $6.90, all 
Montana $6.57, ciears $6.49, Bluestem 
bakers $6.44, cake $6.93, pastry $5.93, 
pie $5.58, whole wheat $6.24, graham 
$5.68, cracked wheat $5.73, crushed 
wheat $6.34. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills 
received a lift during the week when 
a government purchasing agency re- 
quested quotations on 20,000 long 
tons of flour to be milled from Mani- 
toba No. 4 northern wheat or better, 
extraction 72%; maximum ash .52%; 
minimum protein 11% and maximum 
moisture 13.5%. Quotations are to be 
made on 10,000 tons for shipment dur- 
ing November, f.a.s. Montreal and/or 
Vancouver, and 10,000 tons for ship- 
ment during December f.a.s. St. John 
or Montreal and/or Vancouver. Ten- 
ders close Wednesday, Oct. 8. The 
flour is for Ceylon and is part of the 
flour to be purchased under a loan by 
Canada to that country announced by 
the Canadian government July 31, 
1958. (The Miller, Aug. 5, page 7.) 

Mills are fairly busy, though not 
operating to capacity. 

Quotations Oct. 3: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada, $5.95@6.20 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.90@5.20 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

Interest in winter wheat flour has 
been limited, as most domestic buy- 
ers have flour on contract to last 
them for several weeks. Export de- 
mand for this type of flour is not at 
all active. Quotations Oct. 3: $4 100 
lb. in export cottons, f.o.b. Montreal- 
Halifax. 

Offerings of winter wheat are not 
too plentiful, as farmers are busy 
with fall work. It is anticipated that 
deliveries of wheat will improve as 
field work is completed. Quotations 
Oct. 3: $1.47@1.48 bu. f.0.b. shipping 
point. 

Vancouver: The domestic market is 
steady with prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations Oct. 3, hard wheat grinds: 
First patents $5.95, bakers’ patents 
$4.90 papers, $5.10 cottons; Ontario 
pastry $6.75; cake $7.35. 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills moved 
273,500 sacks of flour into export 
channels in the week ended Oct. 2, 


compared with 597,000 the preceding 
week. The total included 91,300 sacks 
for International Wheat Agreement 
countries, compared with 317,000 a 
week earlier. Mills are operating to 
capacity and domestic demand is sea- 
sonally good, with prices firm. Quota- 
tions Oct. 4: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Ft. William and the 


British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s, $5.90@6.30; second patents, 
cottons, $5.65@6.05; second patents 


to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.65@4.90. All 
prices cash carlots. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye grain and flour 
prices were weaker in the seven-day 
period ending Oct. 6. Dark flour sales 
were light. Rye flour prices were off 
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5¢ between Sept. 26 and Oct. 3, while 
the basic December rye future was 
down about 1%4¢. Cash rye dropped 
l¢ for the week. Quotations Oct. 3 
Pure white No. 1 $4.67@4.77, medium 
$4.47 @4.57, dark $3.92@ 4.02. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales slumped 
in the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 6. Mill spokesmen say or- 
der backlogs are heavy and buyers 
cannot see any compelling reason for 
extending coverage at this time. Quo- 
tations Oct. 3: White patent $4.94@ 
5, medium $4.74@4.80, dark $4.19G 
4.25. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal. Quotations 
Oct. 3: White $5.49@5.54, medium 
$5.29@5.34, dark $4.74@4.79. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
developed a firmer undertone but de- 
mand showed no real improvement 
and hand-to-mouth orders were thé 
rule. The Oct. 3 quotation on rye 
white of $5.50@5.60 was 5¢ above the 
week before. 

Pittsburgh: With rye prices in 
some instances a few cents lowe! 
purchases continued moderate for 
immediate needs only. Directions re- 
mained fairly good. Quotations Oct 
3, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
No. 1 $5.38@5.44, medium $5.14 @ 
5.18, dark $4.63@4.69, rye meal $4.69 
@4.88 

Portland: Quotations Oct. 3: White 
patent $7.35, pure dark $6.35 


Oatmeal 
Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal has been 


fairly steady, with supplies adequate 


and prices firm. Quotations Oct. 3 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b 


Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Interest in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is showing usual season- 
al improvement as far as the domes- 
tic market is concerned. Supplies are 
moderate and prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations Oct. 4: Rolled 80-lIb 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 


oats in 








provinces. All prices cash carlots 

clined 50¢ on bran and $3.75 on 
shorts. Quotations Oct. 3, straight 
cars: Bran $33.50@34.50, millrun 


$34.88 @35.88, shorts $36.25 @37.25. 


Mixed or pool cars higher on all 
classes 

Ft. Worth: There was increased 
interest in millfeed on the decline 
last week, and offerings were suffi- 
cient. Quotations Oct. 3, burlaps: 
Bran $38.50@39, gray shorts $41.50; 
bulk middlings $36, delivered Texas 
common points; $1 to 1.50 lower on 
bran, $4 lower on shorts, and $1.50 
to 2 lower on middlings, compared 


with previous week. 

Chicago: Demand for millfeeds ta- 
pered off in the central states during 
the week ending Oct. 6. Strike threats 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 


Cable Reference 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
- : ter st LONDON, E. C. 3 

4 ess Grainist London 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
ble Address: “Johnny” 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS”" 

All Standard Codes Used 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd London 








Cable Address Dorreach,”’ Londor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E.C.3 











Bankers 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij 


N. V Cable Address: “Matluch” 








Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., 


SINCE 1889 


Amsterdam 
Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 




















J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


\epresenting 
Hig Class Mills and Buyers 


» Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








and breakdowns, which had threat- 
ened the supply, do not seem as se- 
rious now, and a reliance on back- 
logs will be adopted for a while. Quo- 
tations Oct. 3: Bran $37@38, stand- 
ard midds. $37.50@38.50, flour 
midds. $47 @48.50, red dog $52@52.50. 


St. Louis: Resistance to sharp ad- 
vances in millfeed prices took the 
edge off demand last week. Although 
middlings prices recovered 50¢ from 
the low, prices ended the week $1 
lower on bran and $3 lower on mid- 
dlings. 

Mixers were inclined to hold off 
buying and work down inventories 
while prices were declining. Demand 
for sacked millfeeds from the sur- 
rounding territory absorbed the limit- 
ed supplies available and was credit- 
ed with restoring a degree of stability 
to the bulk market. An indication that 
inventories were down far enough and 
that prices were again in a buying 
range was found in the renewed in- 
terest of mixers in nearby shipment 
offers. Millfeed production for this 
week will again be at peak levels. 
Bookings are moderate and ample 
supplies will be available. 

Quotations Oct. 3: Sacked bran $36 
@36.50, shorts $39@39.50; bulk bran 
$30.50@31, shorts $34.50@35, mid- 
dlings $32.50 @33. 

Boston: Millfeeds turned easier last 
week as demand dried up and the 
supply situation improved. Buying in- 
terest slowed, with reports from out- 
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lying areas of good pastures enabling 
most users to stretch current inven- 
tories. Bran closed about $2 lower, 
while middlings declined $2.50. Quo- 
tations Oct. 4: Bran $46, midds. $48. 


Buffalo: Buying was quiet most of 
last week because of consumer re- 
sistance to high levels. Medium and 
large mixers worked off inventories 
rather than make replacements. The 
reluctance to buy created an over- 
supply of millfeeds and prices worked 
substantially lower. Running time 
ranged from 6 to 7 days. Sacked bran 
ended the week off $4.50, bulk was 
down $3; sacked middlings were 
down $5.50 and bulk was off $4.50. 
Red dog declined $1 to 2, but de- 
mand from hog raisers has kept red 


dog at a substantial premium over 
middlings. Quotations Oct. 3: Bran 
$36.50 @ 37.50, standard midds. $37G 


38, red dog $56@57.50. The bulk dif- 
ferential on bran narrowed from $6 
to 4.50, and on middlings from $5.50 
to 4.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales increased 
last week as stock and poultry sup- 
plies were bought in more volume by 
feeders. Supplies in all lines contin- 


ued plentiful for quick or prompt 
shipment. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $44.15@44.40, 


standard midds $46.15@46.90, red dog 
$64.90 @65.15. 

Philadelphia: A tightening of sup- 
plies was reflected in a firmer under- 
tone on the local market last week. 
The Oct. 3 quotation on bran of 
$46.50 was up $2 from the previous 
week, while a $1.50 addition lifted 
standard midds. to $50.50. Red dog 
was unchanged at $66. 

New Orleans: Steady to weak mar- 
kets for cash millfeeds prevailed, 
with demand weaker. Demand for 
sacked feeds was not as aggressive 
as two weeks ago, although still am- 
ple to absorb available offerings. Feed 
mixers and jobbers are inclined to re- 
sist current prices for bulk feeds 
after recently replenishing inven- 
tories. Most buyers were inclined to 
await termination of the reactionary 
tendency and to feel out competition 
of new crop corn and milo in feeding 
channels. The trade paid very little 
heed to premature frosts that will 
decrease carrying capacity of pas- 
tures, but will still leave them in 
much higher condition than is usual 
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for this period of the year. Quota- 
tions Oct. 3: Bran $43.50@44.25, 
shorts $49@49.75. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market was still on the 
sloppy side last week, with millfeed 
dropping $3 ton, to $41. Supplies are 
ample due to increased flour grind, 
while export inquiry was slow. Local 
demand showed a little improvement. 
However, local feed manufacturers 
were buying on a hand-to-mouth bas- 
is. Quotations Oct. 4: Millrun $41, 
standard midds. $49. 


Portland: Markets softened due to 
heavy output and lagging interest. 
Quotations Oct. 3: Millrun $40, midds 
$8 over. 

Ogden: Prices declined $1 last 
week, with demand steady. Mills are 
operating seven days a week and are 
booked through October. Plants are 
operating to capacity 24 hours daily. 
Trade continues steady in the Inter- 
mountain area and to the West Coast. 
Quotations Oct. 3 (off $1): Red bran 
and millrun $38, middlings $43. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $45, 
middlings $50. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $45.50, middlings 
$50.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed values 
tightened during the week, and sup- 
plies have been well taken up. Quo- 
tations Oct. 3: Bran $47@48, shorts 
$54@55, middlings $62@64, net cash 


terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: With prairie flour mills 
stepping up their grinding operations 
after the end of the longshoremen’s 
strike, offerings of millfeed are much 
freer here. Bran in jutes is down 
more than a dollar, but shorts and 
middlings are holding steady. Quo- 
tations Oct. 3: Bran $47.50, shorts 
$50, middlings $53 @54. 


Winnipeg: Improved demand for 


bran and middlings strengthened 
prices the past week, while shorts 
remained unchanged. Buyers were 


keen after middlings and prices ad- 


vanced $5 ton. Most orders were 
from eastern Canada. Supplies are 
well absorbed. Quotations Oct. 4: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36@38 in the 


three prairie provinces; shorts $42@ 
45; middlings $49@52. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 





ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, of The Northwestern 
Miller, published weekly at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1958, State of 
Minnesota, County of Hennepin, ss. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared W. E. Lingren, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Northwestern Miller 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 1. That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, The Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Edi- 
tor, George E. Swarbreck, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Business manager, W. E. Lin- 
gren, Minneapolis, Minn. 2. That the 
owner is The Miller Publishing Co., prin- 
cipal stockholders of which are: Anna 
J. Beatty, Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis; Paul L. Ditte- 
more, New York, N. Y.; Emseg & Co., 
Minneapolis; Henry S. French, Chicago, 
Ii.; Thomas A. Griffin, Minneapolis; 
Milton B. Kihlistrum, Minneapolis; W. E 
Lingren, Minneapolis; W. G. Martin, Jr., 
Greenwich, Conn.; C. K. Michener, Min- 
neapolis; Martin E. Newell, Kansas 
City, Mo.; V. T. O'Dea, St. Paul; H. 

Pattridge, Minneapolis; James G. Pat- 


Statement of the 











Eleanor L. Pillsbury, 
Minneapolis; Dorothy B. Pratt, Minne- 
apolis; Don E. Rogers, Chicago, IIl.; 
Mrs. Rebekah S. West, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mrs. H. E. Yantis, Minneapolis. 3. That 
the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1% or more of total amount 


tridge, Minneapolis; 


of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties are: None. 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names 


of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhold 
ers and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 5. That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months pre- 


ceding the date shown above is—3101 
W. E. Lingren, Business Manager. Sworn 
to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1958. J. G. Pattridge 
Notary Public, Hennepin County, Minne- 
sota. (My commission expires March 17 
1964.) (Seal.) 
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Memphis Appoints 
Advisor on Grain, 


Feed Freight Rates 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—J. B. McGin- 
nis, traffic consultant for the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade since 1917, has 
been appointed by the city of Mem- 
phis as advisor on grain and feed 
freight rates. He will continue his 
position with the board of trade. 

Mr. McGinnis’ appointment was 
made by the city commission. He 
has been working with the city in an 
unofficial capacity for some time. His 
job with the city will be to see that 
Memphis is not discriminated against. 
Mr. McGinnis, who has offices in the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange Bldg., is 
one of the most experienced men in 
the mid-south in this field. 

“The movement of grain into and 
out of Memphis has become immense- 
ly important over the years,” said 
Mayor Edmund Orgill. “We felt it 
was desirable to employ a recognized 
expert on grain freight rates to ad- 
vise the city government when our 
position is threatened by rate 
changes.” 

Before joining the Board of Trade, 
Mr. McGinnis was with the Illinois 
Central Railroad as chief clerk of 
the freight traffic department here. 
He also served in Louisville and Chi- 
cago. He specialized in cotton, cot- 
tonseed products, lumber and other 
southern commodities with the rail- 
road. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


9 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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is the 
feature of General Mills, Inc., 1958 
Halloween promotion. The three-way 
bag can be used for shopping, “tricks 
or treats” and as a child’s mask. 


Here is the mask bag that 


Halloween Promotion 
By GMI Features 
Three-Way Mask Bag 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., has announced its 1958 Hallo- 
ween promotion kit to help increase 
bakery sales during October. In the 
announcement GMI calls special at- 
tention to a new three-way mask bag 
which it believes will stimulate addi- 
tional customer interest and buying, 
if properly merchandised. 

The three-way bag can be used for 
shopping, “tricks or treats” and as a 
child’s mask. The promotion kit also 


contains cat and witch decorating 
stencils, full color poster, cookie 
streamer, doughnut streamer, tricks 


or treats mask bag streamer, orange 
and black witch doily, Halloween 
specialties booklet, a choice of five 
newspaper advertisements and mer- 
chandising tips for the mask bag. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIN NEAR COMPLETION 
WALLOWA, ORE.—The work of 
erecting the new 38,000 bu. steel 
grain bin at the local plant of the 
Wallowa County Grain Growers is 
nearing completion. The steel crew in 
charge of assembling the grain bin 





has finished its part of the work. 





Two Top Merchants 
Named by Cargill 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two 
chandising experts with Cargill, Inc 
William M 


grain mer- 


3erger in Chattanooga, 


Tenn. and Robert Lincoln Smith in 
Minneapolis—have been named “mer- 
chants of the year” by the company’s 
nation-wide grain division. 

Mr. Berger, who is branch man- 
ager of the Chattanooga office, was 


cited for his 
and soybean 
and in the Tennessee 
Mr. Smith, in charge 
merchandising in the 
£10n, Wa 
corn and 
vision of irea Saies 

H. Robert 


handling of both grain 
meal sales in Tennessee 
River Valley 
ol coarse grain 
Northwest re- 
s commended for activity in 
oats purchasing and super- 


Diercks, vice president 


head of the division, said “The 
awards to both men were deserved 
not only for their handling of grains 


in their charge, but also for the re- 
markably creative and 
nature f their 


cooperative 
Their 


periormances 


efforts enhanced Cargill's role 
in tw i the nations most impor- 
tant iltural areas.” 

Mr. Smith, who has been with the 
company since 1945, is a native of 
Omaha, Neb., and a graduate of the 


University of 
is fi 


from Ni 


Nebraska. Mr 
Wis., 


rthwestern 


Berge! 
and graduated 
University. 


m Superior 


REA S THE STAFF F LIiFfe—— 


CANADIAN RYE EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG Rye exports from 


Canada 1957-58 at 5,445,000 bu 
were only 2,000 bu. under the com- 
parative figure for 1956-57. The 


howeve I VW ~ 


with 


movement to the U.S 

smaller than the previous yeal 

the compal totals 3,151,000 
} 


4 353,006 bu., respectively 


itive 
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GRAIN SERVICE? 
Cocrguine 
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ee ee 


New York Louisville 

Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis En 

Kansas City Galveston ot 
Omshe Houston ' 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth Fe | 
Buffalo Portland ee 
Toledo San Francisco é i 
Columbus Los Angeles hy 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. . 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


eo 
> 
eaten A 


ELEVATORS 


. 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omahe Memphis 
E Minneapolis a 
Buffalo Menten 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM & 

EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N.Y 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HerretsaTerR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 

















top quality milling wheat . . 
X-rayed 
for your protection 






DANNEN 





Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills... 
. our 22 million bushel 


country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


COVERS THE 


storage capacity consists of 28 





DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
1009 Corby Bldg. 
Phone Adams 3-028! 


MIDLANDS 


Kansas City 
300 Board of Trade 
Phone Grand 





DANNEN 






Omaha 
36th and L 
Phone Market 6616 


1-6212 
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| as NORTHWESTERN “ is 
MER NG DIVISION Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
- mo 2 wat Acsociati MILLER charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
3 tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
L tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 


minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 











E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Machinery Division Baltimore 24, Md. Dickens 2-6606 


The care you take : 2—Fuller Two Stage Pneumatic Airveyor Systems, having 6'-00"' dia. Receivers, 





and 14''x2!"' Heavy Duty Roots Connersville Exhausters, six bearing with 


~ 
in choosing your bag design forced lubrication to ali bearings and gears. Exhauster on one unit driven by 








comes back 
to you 







Like new 








Like new 
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cs 
e 


counter 








2—Richardson Automatic Scales, 4 bu 








100 H.P., 440-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase motor 
feeder under receiver. The other unit is driven with a 100 H.P., 440-volt, 
60-cycle, 3-phase motor with Ciass 2, Group G rating. Both systems com- 
plete with all automatic controls and piping. Capacity rated 1,500 bu Ask 


8—Sprout, Waldron & Co. Perfect Circle Sifters 
inlet, rounded each end. Clothed with 16 mesh phosphor bronze wire. Ca- 
pacity 250 bu. per hour. Serial Nos. 1508 to 15/5 $ 500.00 ea. 


i—Richardson Automatic ee Scale, 8 bu. cap., residue beam and 





WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF FLOUR AND FEED MILL EQUIPMENT IN OUR BALTIMORE 
WAREHOUSE. PLEASE ASK FOR A COMPLETE LIST OR VISIT WITH US. 


open type with a 16°’ Airlock 


é—Sprout, Waldron & Co. 9x24 Double Roller Mills, Style C (same as Style A) 
roll feeders, wood feeder hocsocpnigit cast iron base, collar oiling bearings 


$ 995.00 ea. 


. é—Sprout, Waldron & Co. 9x30 Double Roller Mills, Style C (Same as Style A 
in increased sales! roll feeders, wood feeder nappers, cast iron base, collar oiling bearings 


$1,095.00 ea. 
No. 227 with 6''xi6"' divided 


$1,250.00 


cap. with agitator, counter and ‘2 H.P 
motor 220/440-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase, Class 2, Group G, 1,750 R.P.M $ 750.00 ea. 














MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

















| HELP WANTED 
rr 














































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000.000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 


























A MEDIU M SIZE ingen IN THE PA- 
Northwest has opening for fully 
qualified ndustr Age 
35-45 with anes enc f 





job evaluation. Send resume of work hi 
tory and education with a recent photo- 
graph to Ad No, 4124, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 





FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 
Man with considerable flour milling 
experience. Free to travel extensively. 
Good salary and working conditions. 
Please write, giving background. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 4125, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








CEREAL CHEMIST 
FOR PUERTO RICO 


Experienced, preferably Spanish-speaking 
man wanted to manage the flour quality- 
control laboratory in a new mill now being 
built in San Juan and also supervise the 
mill's field bakery service. Give full de- 
tails of training, experience and personal 
background. lease reply to Executive 
Personnel Manager, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills ree -, 1521 North 16th Street, 
Omaha 10, Neb 




















Our expanding General Engineering 
Department offers a career oppor- 
tunity to Milling Engineers. Work as a 
Flour Mill Facilities Engineer. Staff 
and project responsibilities. Design 
and estimate mills and allied instal- 
lations. 


Degree in Engineering required, plus 
four years’ milling experience. Milling 
Technology background desirable. 
Send detailed resume and salary ex- 
pectation to: 


Calbert C. Butler, The Pillsbury Com- 
pany, Pillsbury Building, Minneapolis 
2, Minnesota. 
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How will automation 
change yeast buying habits? 





America’s first plant for exclusive dry 
yeast production, built by Red Star at 
Belle Chasse, Louisiana. Watch your 
technical and trade publications for news 
of important new developments now 
under way in the dry yeast field. Red 
Star leads the industry in sales of dry 
yeast to bakeries, and is already years 
ahead in practical experience. 








Automatic handling of yeast—probably the next big step 
in bakery automation—will require a change from com- 


pressed to dry yeast. For several reasons: 


Dry yeast is granular, so it can be transferred automat- 
ically. by machines. (Eliminates slow, expensive handling 
of individual packages of compressed yeast.) Dry yeast’s 
granular form also means it can be measured out auto- 
matically, and with great accuracy. Dry yeast will flow, 
too, so it can be conveyed by gravity. 

Along with these savings, dry yeast ends the nuisance of 
frequent deliveries. In most bakeries, just one delivery 
of dry yeast is needed every two or three weeks. And dry 
yeast needs no costly refrigeration—can be stored in any 


cool, dry area. 

Operational economies are not the only advantages of 
dry yeast. Bakeries using Red Star Dry Yeast report qual- 
ity that meets or exceeds the best products obtainable with 
compressed yeast. They note improved machinability . . . 
fewer cripples . . . more symmetrical loaves with excellent 
crust color, texture and crumb. 

Operating costs are still rising. Automation is progress- 
ing steadily. This suggests it’s time to check the advan- 
tages of Red Star Dry Yeast. Write our Bakery Division 


now for detailed information. 


RED STAR v.57. 


PRODUCTS co. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Makers of Active Dry Yeast, Compressed Yeast, Star-zyme Tablets, 





Yeast Food, Baking Powder, Cream, Enrichment Tablets, Inactive Dry 
Yeast, Torula Yeast. 


LZR 


Mp 
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OLAR Sear FLOUR IS KING 
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POLAR BEAR has been making long-time 
friendships with bakers for more than half 
a century. Such enduring business relation- 
ships must be based on quality and good 
faith .. . and both of these are basic in our 


operations. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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a Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.e Oklahoma Flour Mills Company Mill, El Reno, Oklahoma ¢ 4,000 cwts. daily capacity 


COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MAINTAINS QUALITY WITH THE HELP OF 


Wa&T Flour | reatment 





Oklahoma Mill employee setting single contro! valve on Beta 





Ma Chiora® Control unit. Unit applies chlorine gos accurately 
and dependably to individual flour streams 
Dyox® unit is in right foreground. Here, chlorine dioxide gas, 
generated in situ, is accurately metered to flour streams as a 


gas, not as a liquid. 


Novadelox® being placed in the hopper of an NA Feeder for 
best color removal and dependable application. Similor 
feeders are used for the feeding of ‘‘N-RICHMENT-A” pre- 
» mixes for the enrichment of flour. 















In seventeen mills throughout the United States, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Company stresses quality in its finished prod- 
ucts — “home office” quality, no matter where the mill is located. 
One of its means of securing this quality is the use of Wallace & 
Tiernan’s products and services. 


For flours treated to the optimum of maturity and to satisfy 
the most rigid baking requirements, CM&E uses the Dyox® 
Process to produce chlorine dioxide as a fresh, sharp gas without 
storage. 


For pin-point pH control of pastry flours, it uses W&T Beta 
Chlora® control units that permit individual stream treatment 
with only one control valve setting. Chlorine application is easily 
read on an accurately calibrated scale. 


For best color dress and the peak of color removal, CM&E 
uses Novadelox®, applied through the reliable, mill-tested, W&T 
Heavy Duty NA Feeder. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Company is only one of the many 
milling companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is 
not one of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s 
complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








‘“Well...I was hungry!” 


Even the littlest one reaches for a piece of bread 
to satisfy sudden hunger. And so it has been, down 
through the years, ever since the first cave-dwelling 
toddler clamored for a coarse loaf cooked on hot 


stones. Bread is part of life itself; bread is basic. 


That’s why the baking industry has such pride; 
and a sense of responsibility about turning out good 
bread, always. The nation and its future depend on it. 

General Mills knows this, too, and takes pride in 


providing the finest flours to make this nation’s bread. 


General 


Good eating will always begin with Bread Mill Ss 








